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PREFACE. 



Should it be thought, by the readers of this 
little work, that any of the articles which it 
contains, come not fully into the comprehension 
of Children, it is hoped that the difficulty of 
obtaining, on short notice, matter at once on 
a level with their minds, and best fitted to im- 
prove them, will be sufficient apology. 

Nothing, however, has been admitted which 
may not safely be placed in the hands of chil- 
dren. Whatever is high wrought, or exciting 
to the imagination, has been studiously avoided. 
Much of the force, and indeed of the usefulness 
of the memoir of “Madame Roland,” has neces- 
sarily been sacrificed ; because it was deemed 
inexpedient to introduce children who are of the 
age to enjoy the “ Water-Spirit,” and “ Cecilia?’ 
to such subjects as the moral causes, and to 
such scenes as the tragic consequences of the 
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French Revolution ; and yet all the fine effect 
of that tranquillizing education cannot be appre- 
ciated, unless it is known how the subject of it, 
endowed as she was by nature with the most 
shrinking sensibility, sustained the intense ex- 
citement, and soul-searching trials of the latter 
part of her life. 

The known fact, that there is much difficulty 
in obtaining original poetry, suited to the 
capacity of children, might perhaps render it 
unnecessary to offer any apology in relation to 
this part of the Casket. Care has been taken 
that what has been admitted should not disgrace 
the- muse. It is believed that this will not be 
, 4elt as a peculiar deficiency of this work ; for 
the spirit of the age is not elevated to that purity 
and simplicity, which will, we trust, at some 
future time, give birth to 

thoughts that voluntary move 

Harmonious numbers, 

on subjects within the comprehension of chil- 
dren. 

Boston, Nov. 1828 . 
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THE WATER-SPIRIT. 



FOUNDED ON THE GERMAN “ UNDINE ** OF BARON LA MOTTE 
FOQUE, 



“ The fictions of genius are often tho vehicles of the sub- 
limest verities, and its flashes often open new regions of thought, 
and throw new light on the mysteries of our being.* 

Undine was a water-spirit, the daughter of 
the Prince of the Mediterranean Sea. Among 
the peculiarities of this fairy race is this, — that 
with bodies and many talents of the human be- 
ing, they yet are destitute of what constitutes 
essence of the human soul. They do not 
possess that capacity of feeling duty and doing 
it, which is what makes us live for ever. Their 
minds are like mirrors: thoughts and feelings 
pass over their minds as the images pass over a 
mirror, and a mirror has as much power of re- 
taining the images that pass over it, as they 
have of retaining their thoughts. 

1 
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It matters not, therefore, what has been 
thought and felt by them during life. At death, 
not a thought or a feeling is with them ; and 
when the dust of their beautiful bodies is scat- 
tered, nothing is left to go to heaven. 

But the prince of the Mediterranean sea 
dreamed, in his palace of chrystal, as he reclined 
on his couch of sea- weed, that should his daugh- 
ter marry one of the sons of men, she would 
receive from her husband a soul, and live for 
ever. He had a brother, (the river Kuhleborn,) 
whose favorite haunt was a pile of rocks in a 
German forest, over which he leaped with a song 
of exultation. Near this cataract was a small 
open space, around which he murmured in a 
comparatively quiet tune, and here dwelt a fidh^ 
erman with his wife and one little girl, on whom 
they bestowed the whole treasure of their 
affections. It was in this spot Kuhleborn pro- 
mised his brother he would find Undine a 
human home. 

I must describe this spot particularly, that you 
may have an idea of it in your imagination. It 
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THE WATER-SPIRIT. 3 

was perfectly secluded, for it was cut off from 
the more populous country of Germany by the 
forest, which report bore was haunted by spirits, 
who loved to work mischief upon travellers, 
and which was consequently seldom trod, except 
by the fisherman himself, who, fearing to offend 
God, did not fear anything besides, being sure 
of His protection. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, even the fisherman generally took the 
daylight for his journeys through it, thinking it 
not prudent to excite his nerves and alarm his 
imagination by contemplating the wild rocks 
and trees, when the shadows of midnight lay 
upon them. The river, which was very wide, 
almost encircled this spot of ground, reflecting 
in its bosom the wood which extended on the 
other bank. Years often passed away, and the 
fisherman’s wife saw no one but her husband 
and child. 

This seclusion rendered it the more surprising 
that the child of the fisherman suddenly disap- 
peared. At first the distracted parents thought 
she had wandered into the wood, and they 
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sought her unweariedly there, making the rocks 
resound to their calling and lamentation; but 
day after day passed, and even weeks, and she 
did not return. They at last gave her up, with 
the sad thought that she was drowned ; or had 
starved, in the woods. The fisherman still 
sought her body, that he might bury it, but in 
vain : he found it not. 

Grief at last wears out its stronger express- 
ions, and they were settling into a more com- 
posed melancholy, when the sound of a child’s 
voice was heard one night at the door. They 
started — the door opened — and there was indeed 
a child, beautiful as the eye ever looked upon, 
but not their lost one. They fell back at the 
first moment, disappointed; the next, the ten- 
derness of human sympathy awoke, and they 
took the infant in. 

The water dropped from her beautiful lodks, 
and from her garments, — but the child showed 
no symptoms of fear. The first thought of the 
fisherman was, that some persons must be near 
to whom she belonged. He went to the door of 
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his hut, but not a person was to be seen; he 
called again, and again, but there was no an- 
swer. He then returned and joined his wife in 
her inquiries of the child herself. The little 
creature laughed when asked, Where were her 
parents, and said “In the sea;” and to the 
question, What is your name ? replied “Undine.” 
» The name sounded to them unholy, for they 
were accustomed to no names but those of the 
Bible. But so trivial a circumstance as a name, 
could not affect their kind hearts but a moment 
They saw this child unprotected, thrown upon 
their hands, and they immediately determined to 
adopt her. And they attempted in the first 
place, to call her Mary, which was the name 
they had given to their own. But with a frown 
she repeated her name was Undine, and they 
would not trouble her, especially at the first 
moment. They persuaded her to go to sleep ; 
and the fisherman’s wife laid her on the little 
bed on which their lost darling had always slept. 
In taking off her dress, new cause for wonder 
showed itself. Two splendid rings hung upon 
1 * 
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a necklace of brilliants, and bracelets for wrists 
and ancles, adorned the little creature ; and of 
these she herself could not give any probable 
account. 

They watched her asleep for hours ; her fea- 
tures were very fair and exquisitely formed ; her 
limbs beautifully round, and had the good fisher- 
man and his wife known of some of the descrip- 
tions of fairies by the poets, they would have 
imagined that Undine was indeed a fairy. As 
it was, they wearied themselves with conjectures. 
How did she reach this spot alone ? Why did 
she not show fear of strangers ? Why had she 
no recollection apparently of any friends ? They 
answered these questions, and doubted again 
their own conclusions, till, at last, they too, fell 
asleep. 

In the morning, the first thought of the good 
woman was to look upon the sleeping child — and 
what was her astonishment to find that she had 
already left her bed. As she turned to tell the 
fisherman, she was suddenly saltited with as 
much as a pint of water in her face ! and with a 
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loud burst of laughter, Undine jumped in at the 
window ! 

You may think with what surprise the fisher- 
man’s wife found Undine feel herself already so 
well acquainted as to play tricks upon her. It 
was certainly very rude in Undine ; but they 
were very kind, and feeling glad that she already 
felt at home, they only laughed at the oddity of 
the child. 

They spread the table for their frugal break- 
fast, and Undine sat down with them. Before 
they began to eat, the fisherman lifted up his 
eyes to Heaven, and asked his Father there to 
make them grateful for their breakfast. Undine 
said, “ What is that ? ” The fisherman and his 
wife looked at each other in surprise, and won- 
dered if this child had never heard of thanking 
God before, and they were silent. Undine for- 
got her question as soon as it was asked, and 
was entirely taken up in eating her breakfast, 
which they were glad to see her relish so well 
— but when it was finished, and the fisherman 
thanked his heavenly Father again, she renewed 

It 
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her question. He told her they were thanking 
Him who gave them all that they had, and who 
was present though not seen. Undine laughed 
aloud, and said, “No — no — ” but just then a 
bird sang out very loud at the window, and Un- 
dine was off “ like a bird,” herself. 

Poor Undine could not attend, for she had no 
soul. Love is the only thing that makes us at- 
tend and remember ; but she could not reflect; 
and consequently love could not rise and fill her 
heart. What was invisible did not interest her ; 
the chirping of a bird put out of her head the 
curiosity which prompted her to inquire who was 
her Creator, just as a nearer shadow falling on a 
looking-glass puts out the image of a much 
larger and more important thing which happens 
to be farther off. 

But the human soul is not a looking-glass 
merely ; what it loves it dwells upon and retains. 
Less important thoughts will be lost when a 
more important one has taken full hold. When 
worship of God is in the heart, the voice of the 
nightingale cannot be heard: for love of God 
has fixed the attention and heart upon God. 
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Little reader, you have this human soul, and 
can tell if what I have said is true. Are you not 
often engaged so deeply in some thought, that 
things happen around you without your knowing 
it ? This is because the subject of your thought 
engages your soul : you reflect upon it until love 
has produced such attention in your mind to the 
subject, that you cannot, without an effort, turn 
your thoughts to another. This is a great power 
of attention, my dear child, which you have 
within you ; and you must take care that you 
attend to the right kind of objects. For perhaps 
the difference of happiness in another world 
consists, in some persons having taste and judg- 
ment trained to all that is good, and pure, and 
innocent, their hearts being open to love dearly, 
while others cannot, without the most painful 
and distressing effort, turn their minds away 
from objects which, being earthly and wrong, 
give no pleasure to them any longer. Now it 
is to be remembered that all children, though 
their minds are not, like Undine’s, mere mir- 

4 

rors, yet have among their other powers, a 
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mirror ; and I have known children who neglect 
all their other powers, and only use this one, 
which costs no trouble to use. It is innocent to 
use it a great deal, and especially when we are 
resting from study; we may sit still or run 
about, and let — now the flowers, and now the 
clouds, and now the birds, and now our play- 
mates — flit across opr minds. But who would 
wish to be in such a state that none of these 
images hould ever stay in our minds; who 
would wish to havt! no power of keeping the 
thought of our dearest friend with us, but the 
creaking of a door should put it entirely out ? 
Such was Undine’s condition : neither a pleasure 
nor a pain ever lasted but a minute. 

As Undine disappeared through the doorway 
in pursuit of the bird, the good fisherman’s eyes 
filled with tears. “ She is but a child,” said his 
wife. He smiled, and said “ Yes, she is only a 
child;” and he was comforted, for he knew 
children’s thoughts changed rapidly, from their 
want of strength and habit, and because they 
do not know enough to judge of the comparative 
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importance of objects. They did not suspect 
when thus they saw Undine use the mirror of 
her mind, that she had no other power — that 
Undine’s min d was all mirror ; that she never 
would improve. 

During the day, Undine played sometimes 
within doors, and sometimes without; some- 
times very harmlessly, and at other times very 
mischievously ; always deaf to the good woman’s 
call of “take care!” but easily tur^ d from 
what she was doing, if another thing more at- 
tractive presented itself to her mind. Some- 
times she would go out on the shore, and gather 
beautiful shells and stones, and arrange them 
on the good woman’s shelves, so that they looked 
very prettily. And she would dry sea-weed on 
the rocks, stretched out in all its fibres, and then 
fasten the sprigs upon the walls, and clap her 
hands with joy. But she would take up the 
china ware if it came in her way, and throw it 
out of doors, notwithstanding remonstrance and 
entreaty. She showed perfect indifference to 
the comfort of her friends, and seemed to care 
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for nothing but herself. “ No one is so near to 
one, as one’s self,” she would sometimes say ; 
but even herself she would tire out with fretful- 
ness and sometimes exhaust with bursts of pas- 
sion. If they found fault with her, sometimes 
she would cry and sometimes be angry, yet the 
moment they forgave her, without considering 
they might be made angry with her again, she 
would go and do the same mischief as before. 
So she seemed to take pleasure in their caresses, 
when they coaxed her ; but neither her love of 
their caresses nor her fear of their displeasure 
influenced her one moment beyond the time she 
was looking at them. 

For Undine was absorbed in the present mo- 
ment, she did not realize past or future time. It 
is the soul which binds the past and the future 
to the present. Poor Undine had no soul; and 
the past and the future were no more to her 
mind than the images of yesterday and tomorrow 
are in the looking-glass today. 

If you look into your own mind, my dear little 
reader, you will perceive how great the differ- 
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ence is between such a mind as Undine’s and 
your own. Suppose you on]y knew the present 
moment ; that yesterday was merely a picture 
out of yourself, and not something which makes 
up a part of yourself! Suppose a pleasure which 
had passed away in time was no more to your 
mind than to another person’s who had not en- 
joyed it ! Suppose you could not enjoy any of 
the pleasures produced peculiarly by time ! 
Oh ! you do not know half these pleasures yet, 
though you know enough to pity Undine. You 
do not know how much dearer the place in 
which you live will become, when a few more 
summers of happiness have been added to all its 
present charms. You do not know how much 
more pleasure it will be to you to look at your 
dear mother and father, when to all their good- 
ness you can add recollections of the years of 
happiness which they are giving you. 

Time is a great gift! but it can only exist 
with those who have souls. And even they are 
not compelled to connect the past and the future 
to the present. We are free agents ; when we 
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reflect upon the past and consider the future, we 
are voluntarily using our souls. We are doing 
what Undine could not do. As you value the 
influence of time, then, in making your life in- 
teresting, I advise you to use your soul and 
consecrate the precious moments. Do not be a 
trifler. Trifling is not amusement Amuse- 
ment will have some sense or feeling in it If 
you are arranging shells like Undine, you may 
make a different matter of it ; you may connect 
it with the thought of pleasing your dear mother, 
or some little friend, or with the thought of His 
goodness who scatters over the shores of ocean 
such beautiful things, just to make us think of 
Him with a happy feeling. Such reflections 
would fill your heart with love, and love would 
connect that moment of time with all your life, 
and it would be a present pleasure with you 
whenever afterwards remembered. 

Undine had no pain in remembering she was 
separated from her father ; she never looked 
back with a child’s longing to the coral groves 
where she played in her infancy. She escaped 
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all the pain of recollection ; but do you think she 
escaped as much pain as pleasure ? Were you 
never to go to your home again should you wish 
to forget it ? 

On a fine day Undine seemed to be sportive 
as a fawn. When out of the hut, as she could 
do little harm, it was very pleasant to look at 
her, ru n ning on the shores, and chasing the wa- 
ter fowls, or climbing the rocks and gathering 
flowers, and in the morning and evening imita- 
ting the song of the birds. But if it was cold, 
cloudy, or rainy, there was no light in the firma- 
ment of Undine’s soul. Her countenance would 
be sad, she would be irritable to the kindest ex- 
pression of her friends; she would weep, or 
torment the flies and the grasshoppers. The 
thought of yesterday’s sunshine did not come to 
paint a rainbow on the cloud. Her pleasures 
once tasted, were gone for ever. 

She had one habit which was very distressing 
to the good fisherman and his wife. She would 
go off into the woods and stay whole days with 
her uncle Kuhleborn, and the little rivulets, her 
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cousins. Her good foster parents did not know 
of this extraordinary relationship, and wondered 
at her taste ; but she would give no explanations, 
going and coming when she pleased. Neither 
would she be called Mary ; and she was so vio- 
lent they ceased to oppose her. 

You may think what a sad time the fisherman 
and his wife had with the soulless Undine. And 
they had the worse time because they did not 
know she was soulless ; and they were troubled 
that God should see her behave so. But God 
was not displeased with Undine, for she ne- 
glected no powers, she smothered no conscience. 
He had given her no soul, and he was no more 
displeased with her for doing harm, than he is 
with the winds when they do harm. A real 
child who should show such disregard of friends, 
/3uch forgetfulness of everything but sport, such 
absorption in the present, such passionate anger, 
such freakishness, such caprice, would displease 
God, for she would disobey her soul or neglect 
to ask its advice. For the human soul has affec- 
tions which, if attended to and acted upon, will 
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grow more tender, power of anticipation, which 
may be cultivated into sagacity; can control 
passion by reflection and love, can be absorbed 
in other people instead of itself; and it is because 
real children can have virtues that they ought 
to have them, and that God expects them. 

I have seen children act like Undine alto- 
gether, never having waked up their souls and 
used them ; and I very often see children do, or 
leave undone particular things, neglecting some 
of their powers, as would only be excusable iii 
Undine. Poor Undine’s want of virtue is to be 
pitied ; but where there is a soul, must we not 
blame its indolence ? 

But provoking, and teasing, and troublesome, 
as she was, these good people, who had souls, 
would not send her away. They could not trust 
her, or respect her ; but still they looked upon 
her with a kindly feeling ; for human souls, if 
they are good, look abroad for something to be 
interested in, and which they will endeavor to 
love. 

Years rolled away; and though Undine did 

It 
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not improve or alter in character , in body she 
grew more beautiful. Her hair clustered dark 
and shining, and she confined it with the bril- 
liants that were hung round her neck, when first 
she came to the peninsula ; and her eyes had 
grown dark and brilliant, like a midnight tarn 
in which the stars are reflected sparkling. 

Her uncle Kuhleborn and the water-spirits 
that were with him began to think that it was 
time for their promises to Undine’s father to be 
accomplished ; and they watched for some trav- 
eller that should go through the woods. Soon, 
there happened to pass a large party, and Kuh- 
leborn and the Rivulets began to swell so 
rapidly that the travellers were very much 
alarmed, and in their confusion, one young 
knight was separated from the rest. Kuhleborn, 
determined he should not escape, encircled him 
with his waves, cutting him off from the rest by 
pouring himself along the road which they had 
passed; and the knight turned first down one 
path and then another, till he became quite be- 
wildered. But at the moment he was about to 
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despair, he spied a light, and going in the direc- 
tion of it, found himself at the door of a hut in a 
little open space. 

He knocked, and our fisherman opened the 
door, and seeing him in such a sad plight from 
the storm, invited him in. The knight, whose 
name was Hildebrand, asked the old man to 
direct him to the great road of the forest ; but 
the fisherman told him he could not pass the 
forest in such a storm ; and then he consented to 
stay till morning. So he went in, and threw off 
his cloak, and lifted his beaver, which had con- 
cealed his face. Undine watched all his move- 
ments unobserved and quietly, but when he was 
disrobed of his riding dress, and presented the 
manly and elegant form of an accomplished 
young soldier, she started from her seat, and 
flying up to him with the same eagerness she 
would have shown had a new and brilliant flower 
caught her eye — “ Beautiful ! ” she exclaimed ; 
“ are you a man ? ” The knight was speechless 
with astonishment : the brilliancy of her figure, 
her eyes so dark and clear, her transparent fore- 
2 
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head, the smiles which were on her features a 
passing light — like the spray of the waterfalls 
when the sunlight is in them — all combined to 
captivate his senses. He gazed the more ear- 
nestly as he thought her surprise alone gave 
him the opportunity, and that presently the 
blush of modesty and maidenly timidity would 
rise, and she would shrink from his look. But 
there was no modesty, no timidity. She had no 
delicacy to be wounded ; for she had no soul to 
shrink away from the soul in his eye, which she 
did not understand. 

Perhaps you know, my little reader, what it 
is to turn away your eye from that of another 
person’s, (especially a stranger’s,) which is fixed 
in curiosity upon you. You feel as if they must 
not read your soul which may be written in your 
eyes. Your color rises, and if it is a superior, 
you feel he will look with the eye of your con- 
science, and see all that is wanting in yourself 
of your own idea of excellence. If it is an equal, 
you feel that you have a right to your own 
thoughts, and think he should wait till you have 
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communicated them. If it is an inferior, still it 
troubles you, that he would throw open “ the 
window of your soul;” — and you drop your 
eyelids as a curtain. 

I cannot explain to you, (for I do not myself 
entirely understand,) why it is, that those, who 
have a great deal of soul, thus shrink from the 
gaze of others. But I know it is a fact that they 
do so ; and this timidity continues with the best 
and most innocent, until time has balanced the 
mind by experience into perfect self-control, and 
has taught us that goodness is the strongest 
power in the universe. 

There are some persons who never have this 
timidity ; but the fact is, they have never used 
their souls, — voluntarily being destitute of what 
Undine wanted by nature. Some persons lose 
this timidity, not by growing self-controled, not 
by learning the strength of virtue, but by grow- 
ing coarse and vulgar through thoughtlessness. 

I love to see timidity conquered, when from the 
improvement of the character, I find that the 
conquest comes from virtue ; but courage that 
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grows from want of feeling, I never wish to. .^ee^ 
especially in a woman. : 

Is your bashfulness and timidity, then, trou- 
blesome to you? Get power of doing duty by 
practising it ; be so benevolent as to sympathize 
in other people’s pains and pleasures ; and cul- 
tivate your mind so, that it may be absorbed in 
the subjects of conversation, and you will find 
yourself courageous. 

Undine gazed upon the knight till his eyes 
fell upon the ground ; for he had a soul, and 
having one, was more modest than that soulless 
girl. But our knight, though he had a soul, did 
not use its noblest powers. The mirror, for that 
you know is one power Of every human mind, 
would reflect what was before it — and the beau- 
tiful Undine was before it. He looked up im- 
mediately and replied — “ Fair creature, what art 
thou ? — thou art surely more than mortal — I will 
worship thee ; ” — and he seized her hand and 
kissed it. 

The fisherman and his wife now interfered, 
and said “Undine, naughty Undine, wilt thou 
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never be anything but a mad child ? Sir knight 
— sir knight, — fie ! she is a poor ignorant thing.” 
But Undine was not accustomed to obey — she 
heeded them not — she saw nothing but the 
knight — she knew nothing but his last words. 
She replied “ Mortal ! oh, make me more than 
mortal — marry me ! ” 

You may conceive that these words were un- 
intelligible to the knight He only understood 
from it that she wished to marry him ; and the 
strangeness of her proposing this, (what real 
women never do,) again excited his surprise, 
and the fisherman, who was in the greatest con- 
sternation at her unmaidenly deportment, seized 
her, and attempted by very force to separate her 
from the knight. But Undine had a physical 
power, that would have indeed been tremendous, 
if she had not been so volatile, that it generally 
slept, like the unuttered thunder in those clouds, 
which are never gathered into a mass. Passion 
took possession of her beautiful features, and 
she looked like a little fiend ; and screamed so 
loud aftd fearfully, that the knight entreated and 
2 * 
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insisted that she should be released ; and the 
fisherman, in whose hands she fixed her sharp 
teeth, loosened his grasp. Undine never felt 
respect, and she did not care to consider that 
the fisherman was her friend, and would do no- 
thing but for her good. She looked at him very 
angrily, and stamping with her elegant little 
foot, declared she would do as she pleased, or 
they should live alone in their old, smokey hovel. 

Then she went softly up to the knight, and 
smiling again, she said — “ Yes, you are my lover, 
and will marry me.” 

The knight did not reply, for he remembered, 
that there was a lady at home, whom he had 
promised to marry. It would have been well for 
the knight had he remembered, with a little 
more force of soul, this affianced bride at home. 
But, as I told you before, he did not use his soul 
much, and Undine was so very beautiful, she 
entirely filled the mirror of his mind. So he 
played with her hair, and looked at her beautiful 
hands, and began to think he should like to 
marry her. He did not reflect upon her Asking 
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him to marry her. If he had, very probably he 
might have discovered in his own mind, that she 
had no soul, or at least he would have inferred 
she neglected it too much to make a good wife : 
and so he would have concluded, had he thought 
of her want of modesty, her violent anger, and 
her want of sensibility to her parents. But the 
foolish knight, with a soul which he ought to 
have used, fell in love with Undine’s beauty, 
just as Undine, who had an excuse in having no 
soul, fell in love with his beauty. 

The next morning, at breakfast, Undine was 
absent, as usual ; and the fisherman was telling 
the knight her history, when the customary sal- 
utation of water against the lattice, announced 
the wild creature, and Undine glided before 
them, brilliant as a morning cloud on which the 
sun is shining full. 

' She approached the knight, and saluted his 
lips — “Will you marry me today?” said she. 
“I must first return to the city,” he began. 
“ No, no, fair friend, you go not without Un- 
dine!— look there — ” and she pointed to the 
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door. They all followed the direction of her 
hand, and what was their surprise — the river 
had swelled to a sea— the isthmus was over- 
flowed. The water-spirits had served Undine 
by arranging themselves as a guard around her 
knight She laughed as they surveyed it with 
dismay; and when Hildebrand turned upon her, 
and saw the radiance of her beauty, he ceased 
to regret that he was a prisoner. 

Many days passed, and the flood still contin- 
ued ; and then even weeks passed by. But the 
knight felt no impatience, for Undine amused 
him daily, hourly, with the variations of her 
spirits, the liveliness of her impressions, the 
variety of her ideas. There was, indeed, a want 
of reasonableness in her joy and in her sadness ; 
and there was little sympathy with others ; for 
she would be gay when all the rest were sad, 
and sad when all the rest were gay ; and her 
impressions, though lively at the moment, were 
not permanent in their effects ; for she would be 
melted at the softness of an evening twilight, 
and yet be harsh in her expressions as soon as 
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the beauty had passed ; she would be enlivened 
by the glow of the morning, but it would give 
her no buoyancy to bear the ensuing cloud. 
And though she had so many ideas, they were 
not in a continuous chain ; they turned to no ac- 
count ; they formed no view of any subject, tend- 
ing to a useful end. But the knight used his 
soul so little, he did not perceive these defi- 
ciences. 

These successive weeks of intercourse had 
so filled his mind with the image of Undine, 
not another thought gained entrance ; and he 
only wished the flood to subside, that he might 
obtain a priest to marry them. One evening, 
when he was saying this, there was a knock at 
the door. They started in great surprise, and 
on opening the door, a priest walked in. He 
was dripping wet, and very much frightened, 
and told a confused story of spirits in the wood, 
and of being immersed in the flood, and of his 
relief in seeing a light, and his thankfulness in 
having fallen among Christians. 

He was soon restored to his senses, and to a 
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comfortable state, by the hospitality of the fish- 
erman and his wife. They told him he had 
come in good time to celebrate the wedding, 
and Hildebrand and Undine were so impatient, 
that the old woman hunted up some wax tapers, 
and brought out the beautiful rings, which she 
had taken from Undine’s necklace on the night 
of her arrival, and the priest gave the lovers 
to each other with brief and solemn words. 

Undine was silent during the ceremony, but 
it was not long before her wild spirits broke 
forth again, and she began to play all sorts of 
childish tricks, and not only on her bridegroom 
and her foster parents, but even on the old 
priest. The old woman sighed deeply, that 
even the sacred ceremony of marriage did not 
make Undine thoughtful and serious, and the 
knight himself was troubled. He winked, made 
signs, reproved in words, but in vain. She in- 
deed took notice of his reproofs, and would look 
thoughtful and tremble, but immediately some 
mad thought would rush into her mind and drive 
her into some mischievous prank, ten times 
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worse than before. At last the priest said to her 
very seriously — “Sweet Undine, we all love thy 
merriment, but thou must learn to put thy soul 
in tune, that it may always vibrate in harmony 
with that of thy husband.” “ Soul ! ” said Un- 
dine, “but what if one happens to have no 
soul ? ” The priest was silent, his piety was 
shocked, and they all gazed at her almost with 
shuddering. She saw this and burst into a flood 
of sad, — but no longer passionate tears. w A soul 
must be something very dear,” she said ; “ but 
oh ! how heavy! ” “Dearest Undine,” said the 
knight, “ what is it oppresses thy sweet spirit ? ” 
“ Thou hast made me immortal,” she replied ; 
“is it the coming soul that thus overwhelms 
me ? ” And clinging to him like a child to its 
parent, she drew her veil over her face. The 
knight caressed her with his voice, as if she 
were an alarmed infant, and begged them all to 
leave her. The old folks blessed them, and also 
the priest ; who added, “ I have wedded you to a 
charming, but a wonderful creature ; I recom- 
mend to you prudence, love, and faith.” And 
they left him to soothe her to sleep. 
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The light of a bright morning awakened the 
lovers. Hildebrand raised himself to look upon 
the quiet beauty of his wife, and meeting the pe- 
culiarly clear and soft expression of her eye, beg- 
ged her to excuse the injustice of his dreams. 
He had dreamed of frightful things; he had 
dreamed that he had married a mermaid. She 
extended to him her fair hand, sighed from her 
inmost heart, but said nothing. Hildebrand arose 
and joined the family, who were silent and 
thoughtful. Undine soon followed him. They 
all rose to meet her, and stopped in silent won- 
der and delight. An expression that seemed to 
speak of all within, which years, that had ma- 
tured her form, had never given, breathed from 
her whole figure. It was gentleness, tenderness, 
delicacy, dignity. Undine was changed from a 
child to a woman in a moment — it was the effect 
of a soul, though but a few hours present. 

The priest approached her first, beaming with 
paternal affection, and she sank on her knees 
before him, trembling with the feelings of devo- 
tion, and besought him to pray for the good of 
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her soul. Then she arose and embraced the 
fisherman and his wife. “Oh my beloved pa- 
rents,” said she, “ now I feel from my inmost 
heart what I owe you; how can you forgive me 
for all the trouble I have caused you ? ” But 
they forgave her and forgot it all in this expres- 
sion of gratitude, the first which had ever satis- 
fied their kind old hearts. 

When Undine perceived the old mother begin 
to think of breakfast, she immediately went to 
the fire, and prepared and cooked everything, 
and would not let her take the smallest care 
upon herself. In this manner she conducted all 
day— silent, attentive, and tender— like a mo- 
ther in modest dignity and affectionate bearing. 
They expected to see her, every moment, break- 
ing out into something mad and foolish, but in 
vain. Undine continued kind and gentle, and 
seemed to be struggling with lofty thoughts 
which she did not attempt to express. The 
priest could not turn his eyes from her. “Sir 
knight,” said he, “ a treasure has been granted 
you by the goodness of heaven, through my un- 
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worthy hands : cherish it as it deserves, and it 
will procure you happiness here and hereafter.” 
Towards evening, Undine drew her husband 
to the door, to see how beautifully the declining 
sun shed his beams upon the grass, and the tall, 
slender trunks of the trees. Undine had always 
been attracted by the beautiful world, but as 
she told her husband, now it had meaning to 
her. “The clouds, and the sun which gives 
glory, and in giving, receives new splendors 
around himself, tell me that God is overflowing 
with loving kindness. Every object speaks a 
lesson of goodness. I will be,” she said, “a 
Roving wife, my Hildebrand. Have you given 
me a soul to be wasted P Oh no ! but I will love 
with it as God loves ! Thy house and all about 
thee, shall be beautiful as taste can make it ; and 
who knows how many more sources of beauty I 
may find in nature with love to guide me ? Who 
knows how much ingenuity I shall find my mind 
to possess, when the thought stimulates me, that 
Hildebrand’s eye and heart are to receive the 
beauty I shall make ? Hildebrand ! look at yon- 
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der trees ! how gracefully they wave ! that mo- 
tion moves my heart ; and sweet is the feeling it 
awakens ! I will imitate God in this. I never 
will move so quick, and rudely, and frightfully, 
any more ; love will make my motions graceful 
and touching to the heart of Hildebrand ! Hark 
— ’t is the nightingale. God’s love for us tunes 
the voices of the birds ; what pleasure they give 
us ! Love will tune my voice, Hildebrand ! and 
who knows how sweet and soothing it may he, 
when all my soul’s tenderness is in it ? Oh ! na- 
ture is breathing unutterable tenderness ; it is 
because God is overflowingly good to all the 
children of men. Hildebrand, if I reverence 
the soul He has given me, will it not penetrate' 
all my words, and looks, and thoughts ; and shall 
I not become a harp like nature, from which 
music will always breathe P ” 

Hildebrand gazed on the beautiful creature 
with increased wonder and delight. “ But there 
are storms in nature,” said he, “ and am I to have 
storms from thee, too, my fair bride ? The sweet 
drops in thine eye at this moment may answer to 
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the dew of evening, but there are heavy rains, 
and are you to weep such sad tears, and will this 
be love ? ” 

“God is love,” replied Undine, in a thrilling 
tone, “ even in the storm and the heavy rain ; 
but thy Undine will not reprove thee, if God 
will spare her the heavy duty ; nor make thee 
sad with tears for sorrows of her own, if He will 
regard her prayer, that she may be ever con- 
scious of this growing immortality.” 

There was something so quietly elevated in 
Undine’s manner, such a holy light of prayer 
that mingled with the beam of tenderness in her 
eye, that Hildebrand saw it was truth and not 
fancy on her lips. 

“What meanest thou, Undine,” said he, “by 
the soul which I have given thee, the immortal- 
ity I have imparted ? Thou hast several times 
used these words, and thou must explain them 
now.” 

At this moment they had reached the bank 
of the overflowed forest stream, and the knight 
was astonished to see it flowing in gentle rip- 
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plings, so that no trace was to be perceived of 
its former wildness and fulness. “By tomorrow 
it will be wholly dried up,” said the beautiful 
bride, mournfully, “ and thou canst go without 
hinderance.” “ Not without thee, my Undine,” 
replied the knight, tenderly ; “ think only if I had 
a disposition to depart, the church, and the spir- 
itual powers, emperor and laws would unite to 
being back the fugitive.” Undine smiled, and 
drew him to a little turf seat, and placing herself 
at his feet, that she might see his face, she told 
him the story of her birth, and the secrets of her 
wonderful destiny. 

Hildebrand heard some parts of the story with 
k an ill concealed emotion of dislike. Undine 
perceived it and looked grave ; but she went on, 
for she would not retain his love by a deception. 

It would be of no worth to her, she said, except 
he knew the whole truth. 

“And now, thou inexpressibly loved,” she 
concluded, “ canst thou love me still P Thou art 
perfectly free. If thou shrinkest from me, I will 
dive into this streamlet, for my former nature / 

at 
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will still serve me, and seek the crystal home of 
my father. This river, which is my uncle, bore 
me hither a soulless, thoughtless, frolicsome 
child ; he will carry me back, a living, spiritual, 
suffering woman. But the suffering will not be 
for ever. When you wake to a purer life, I too 
shall be released, and we shall then love without 
shadow, in the world of souls.” 

Hildebrand’s heart was melted; the mortal 
shuddering passed from his nerves. He pressed 
the lovely innocent to his bosom, and said — 
“ Undine, if I have given thee a soul, it is a no- 
bler one than my own ; and I will be ever faithful 
to thee.” They returned to the hut slowly, a 
whole heaven of love and confidence in their 
hearts and countenances. 

“ We must leave this place today,” said Un- 
dine, when she awoke the next morning. 

“But why not pass more delightful days 
here ? ” said Hildebrand. 

“ Because, my dear husband, when the kind 
old folks discover my faithful soul, and how truly 
my heart honors them, they will find it too hard 
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to part with me. At present they think of my 
quietness, as they would of the stillness of the 
ocean, and as soon would they think of making 
friends with its little waves as with me. Let 
me not unfold this newly bestowed heart, so full 
of affection ; and it will come out in my looks, 
and words, if I stay.” 

Hildebrand had nothing to oppose to this ar- 
gument, and told the priest to make ready to 
go after breakfast, (for the priest was to accom- 
pany them as a witness of their marriage.) 
Loud lamentations broke from the fisherman 
and his wife, who already had felt the power of 
Undine’s soul, but so silent yet deep was her 
emotion, that they endeavored to calm them- 
selves for her sake, and with many a tender 
embrace and promise of remembrance, she re- 
luctantly left them. 

No words were spoken on the journey 
through the forest. The priest was engaged 
ifl internal prayer. Undine, the tender and 
innocent, was recalling all the long line of kind- 
ness and forbearance which bound her in .grati- 
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tude to the kind friends she had left. Sometimes 
a shadow of pain would pass over her mind as 
she thought of the years she had lost in which 
she might have been a comfort to her good 
foster parents, could she have loved and reflect- 
ed ; but this regret did not amount to remorse, 
for she felt she had neglected no gifts. Then 
she would think of her husband, and how she 
was to show her love to him ; and then, and con- 
tinually, her heart rose to God in a hymn of 
thanksgiving and devotion, which no one can 
fully understand, who does not know from con- 
trast what it is to have a soul. 

The shadows on the mind of Hildebrand were 
darker. His broken vows came with force to 
his recollection, as he drew nearer the world 
from which he had felt himself cut off. He 
tried to excuse his inconstancy to his own mind, 
by reflecting upon the vanity mingled with the 
love of Bertha, which had induced her to send 
him into the forest at the risk of his life, that 
the world might know hers was the bravest of ^ 
the knights. For it was on an enterprise of 
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daring that Hildebrand was engaged, when 
Kuhlebom had cut him off from his party. But 
conscience, which will sometimes have sway 
with the most thoughtless, was too strong for 
these sophistical excuses, and brought thronging 
into his mind every troubling image. He feared 
punishment — and connecting this punishment 
with Undine, her mysterious relationship recur- 
red to his mind, and being associated with a 
sense of guilt and dishonor, thrilled upon his 
nerves, and became too horrid to think of. He 
turned away from the remembrance of Kuhle- 
born, as he hurried along the road, and his 
thoughts fell again upon Bertha, who was the 
adopted daughter of a duke, and made heiress 
of his large property, and whose high station 
had added to her naturally proud spirit, and he 
almost feared to meet her disappointment and 
anger. 

On their arrival in the city, Hildebrand found 
most of the inhabitants had given him up in de- 
spair, when they heard of the overflowing of the 
river Kuhlebom. Bertha was one who still 
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hoped for his return, and what was her surprise, 
and anger, and disappointment, to hear that he 
had returned — married! But she determined 
he should not know this, and she went to wel- 
come Undine by a visit All the people of 
Vienna, too, were in haste to see who had cap- 
tivated the lord of Ringstettin from his allegi- 
ance to his lady love, and Undine rivetted every 
visiter, by her charm of person and mind. Ber- 
tha herself could not resist the indefinable fas- 
cination of her touching sweetness, and passed 
a great many hours with her, and even promised 
to go with the married couple to the castle of 
Ringstettin. 

On the evening this arrangement was made, 
they were all three walking by the river Danube ; 
when all at once a man appeared on the bank 
who seemed to have risen from the very bed of 
the river. Hildebrand gazed at him, and a shud- 
der passed over his frame as Undine heard him 
mutter “ Kuhleborn ! ” Undine immediately dis- 
engaged herself from her husband, and ap- 
proached the stranger, and looking at him with 
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anger and reproach, seemed to entreat him to 
go away. He laughed, and seemed to be using 
words of scorn, when all at once Undine clapped 
her hands with joy ! And then waving to him, 
with dignity, he retired, as he came, and Un- 
dine returned, her eyes beaming with joy. 
“ Who is it ? ” said Bertha. But Undine replied 
— “Wait till tomorrow, my dear friend, and I 
will procure you a very great pleasure ; and ask 
me no questions now.” And she looked at her 
husband and Bertha with such a confiding ex- 
pression of truth and tenderness, they felt tran- 
quil and happy in a moment. 

Undine’s eyes were swimming all the next 
day as if with some delightful mystery, which 
she could hardly conceal ; and she kissed Bertha 
often and again, with an expression of great 
tenderness. On the approach of evening she 
adorned herself in her most becoming dress, 
and assisted Bertha to do the same, and orna- 
mented her drawing room with vases of beauti- 
ful flowers, and sent to ask every one in the 
city for whom she had heard Hildebrand and 
3 * 
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Bertha express any interest, and all assembled, 
anxious to know what charming scheme the 
sweet Undine had devised ; for as she had been 
many weeks in the city, and a great many peo- 
ple had become acquainted with her power of 
entertaining her friends, they expected a great 
deal from her. Bertha and Hildebrand watched 
her with inexpressible interest. In the mean- 
time Undine was requested to sing, and taking 
her lute, she sang of an infant found on the 
skirts of a forest, in the grass, by noble friends, 
who could give every blessing but the best of 
earthly blessings. As Bertha listened to this, 
she sighed, and the duke and duchess wept. 
“ It was thus we found Bertha,” they said, “ and 
we could not give her the best of blessings, her 
real parents.” 

“We must hear,” said Undine, “how the poor 
parents fared.” And she sang of the grief of 
bereaved parents, and the treasure of affection 
sealed up, and the tide of the full heart, after 
having been set free, turned back ; till every 
heart ached for the bereaved, and Bertha ex- 
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claimed — “Oh Undine ! Undine ! you must know 
who my parents are, or you would not torture 
me thus ! ” 

“ And why do not the poor parents come in ? ” 
said Undine, her eager eyes turning towards 
the door. Bertha followed the direction of Un- 
dine’s eyes, and obeying the impulse of her 
proud and vain spirit, the image of a crowned 
prince rose up in her expectations, — when the 
fisherman and his wife entered ! 

As Undine pointed to Bertha, they approached 
eagerly to embrace her. But Bertha saw no 
father and mother — she saw only the peasants 
— and, turning away, she screamed with rage 
and disgust. She called Undine “deceiver,” 
and the old folks “ hired imposters.” 

Undine, pale as death, turned from Bertha to 
the weeping parents, from the weeping parents 
to Bertha, suddenly thrown from the heaven of 
happiness into a depth of anguish, of which she 
never dreamed before. “Bertha, hast thou a 
soul ? hast thou indeed a soul ? ” she exclaimed, 
as the rage of Bertha, and the confusion of the 
3f 
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company, who began to take sides, and the la- 
mentations of her dear old friends, struck on her 
senses and her heart. 

At last she entreated to be heard in her hus- 
band’s house, and with a dignified and modest 
air, and recovered serenity of mind and manner, 
she advanced to the head of the table, and all 
were brought to silence. “I am grieved that 
my plan has failed,” she said, “ Alas ! I see how 
it is now. But I know nothing of your foolish 
maxims ; of the artificial importance attached to 
some things, and the want of perception of real 
treasure. I have thrown you all into confusion, 
but believe me, little as you suspect it, it is your 
fault, not mine. And what I have told you is 
true. These are Bertha’s parents, but I do not 
know how to prove it, if you will not believe 
me.” And there was a whole heaven of truth 
in her eyes, which convinced everybody present 

“ There is no proof,” said Bertha ; “ my noble 
friends ! ” (and she turned to the duke and 
duchess) “ tell this company I am not the child 
of these low people.” 
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“ But I must investigate the matter first,” said 
the duchess. 

The fishwoman then stepped forward — “ No- 
ble lady,” said she, “ if this evil disposed young 
woman is my daughter, she has the mark of 
something like a violet on her left shoulder.” 

“ I remember ; ” said the duchess thoughtfully. 
u Come with me, girl : ” and she left the room 
with the duke, both having silently embraced 
the weeping Undine. The fisherman and his 
wife followed, and the company dispersed. 

Hildebrand and Undine were left, and as he 
pressed his sweet wife to his bosom, he ex- 
claimed, “ If thine is a true soul, my good Un- 
dine, how have we all neglected and abused 
ours ! ” Undine was soothed by the kind words 
of her husband, whom she loved so very dearly, 
that his approval weighed against the whole 
world’s disapprobation, which, in her terror, she 
thought she had incurred. But that was not the 
case, as I mentioned above, though it is a natu- 
ral thought in a mind of sensibility, which is 
agitated by unjust censure. 
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The next day a carriage was at -the door to 
convey Undine and Hildebrand to the castle of 
Ringstettin ; for Hildebrand thought that now 
Undine’s eyes were open to the folly of the 
world, which prefers the things of show to the 
things of truth , her good heart would be wound- 
ed continually by what she would see in a vain 
and fashionable society. So he determined to 
carry her to his quiet country seat. 

As Undine was dressing to accompany her 
husband, her maid servant said to her — “The 
duke and duchess have sent away the proud 
lady, and now her father and mother do not care 
to take her home, she treated them so ill.” 
This the girl said, thinking, that perhaps it 
would please Undine to know that Bertha was 
punished. But the good Undine had no thought 
of pleasure in another’s pain, and exclaiming, 
“ Poor Bertha ! ” she broke away from her 
dressing maid and flew to her husband. She 
told him all she had just heard, and begged him 
1° go and fetch Bertha, and insist upon her ac- 
companying them to the castle of Ringstettin. 
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Hildebrand did not delay, but took the car- 
riage that was ready, and went to the Duke’s. 
Bertha was at the door weeping. She said her 
parents had returned to their hut, telling her she 
might follow, if she could reconcile her mind to 
it “ And I am going,” said she, “ for I have no 
other home.” 

“ But Undine bids me fetch you,” said Hilde- 
brand, “to our castle of Ringstettin. Did you 
not promise us P ” 

Bertha heard these words with astonishment, 
but with delight She did not know what to 
think of Undine now ; for it requires a pure heart 
to understand the pure. And therefore those 
persons lose a great deal, who are not good ; — 
they lose the knowledge of all that goodness in 
others “which lets not the right hand know what 
the left hand doeth.” 

When Bertha arrived at Undine’s door, Un- 
dine was waiting, and seating herself between 
her husband and her friend, with a silent but 
kind embrace ; they proceeded on their journey. 

The beautiful scene soon attracted their at- 
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tention. Undine’s power to reflect the world 
without, had not been lost by the developement 
of the nobler powers of the world within. She 
began to imitate the songs of the birds, as she 
was wont of yore ; and Bertha and Hildebrand, 
not able to resist sympathy with her innocent 
happiness, the journey proved very pleasant 

At the first opportunity after their arrival, 
Undine told Bertha the wonderful history of her 
own life, and how Kuhlebom had taken Bertha 
herself from her parents, and thrown her on the 
grass as the duke was passing by, on the other 
side of the forest And she added that it was 
Kuhlebom who came up so mysteriously from 
the Danube, (who was his father) and had inad- 
vertently betrayed the secret 

Bertha listened, and could not resist convic- 
tion; but was too proud and vain (for she 
had allowed the world’s opinions, and the 
world’s splendor completely to fill her mind) to 
forgive Undine for convincing her she was the 
child of peasants. 

Bertha had more than neglected her soul, she 
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had perverted it. She could not quench her 
affections, and she had allowed them to fix 
themselves on unworthy objects. She loved 
gold, and glitter, and show, and for their own 
sake ; and cared not for love, for truth, for duty. 
Angry with Undine, she allowed her mind to fix 
itself upon the injuries which she had inad- 
vertently done to her. She said to herself, 
repeatedly, that Undine had deprived her of her 
knight, her fortune, and her rank, and she de- 
termined to be revenged. But she might have 
realized the facts as they were in Undine’s 
mind ; and done justice to her kindness which 
intended to bestow “ the best of blessings,” and 
had now given her a home ; and it would have 
given Bertha happiness to understand Undine. 
This came of being selfish. 

I hope you understand the operation of Un- 
dine’s soul all along. You understand that she 
intended to make Bertha perfectly happy in 
giving her the knowledge of her parents : for 
she did not know that people with souls would 
ever care about distinctions of rank, and fine 
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clothes, and elegant houses, and great style ; at 
least in comparison with the love of parents, 
that treasury of faithfulness, which is not ex- i 
hausted when rank is lost, and fine clothes can 
be no longer worn, and houses are burnt up, J 
and we are tired of style, and pomp, and this 
world. 

And Undine thought that Bertha would be j 
happy at Ringstettin, because she supposed 
Bertha would like to be convinced that her mo- 
tives were good, even though she had gathered 
all Vienna together to hear that she was a fish- 
erman’s daughter. She never imagined that 
Bertha could be angry after she was convinced 
of her good intentions. She did not know that 
Bertha cared not for motives, and paid no atten- 
tion to anything in an action, but to the effects 
which fell on herself. 

As time passed on, Bertha observed the weak- 
ness of Hildebrand in regard to Undine’s rela- 
tionship to the water-spirits. It is probable that 
the nervous excitement of Hildebrand upon this 
subject, was occasioned by his having revolved 
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it in his mind in connexion with his own guilt, 
and associated it with his fear of punishment ; 
for there is nothing in nature that may not be- 
come an instrument of torture to a mind diseased ; 
especially if diseased by an immoral action. Now 
Bertha determined to trouble Undine by keeping 
this subject uppermost in Hildebrand’s mind; 
and she made out to do and say a great many 
little things which irritated Hildebrand against 
his wife, and made him say harsh things, which 
would irritate the water-spirits, and especially 
those which inhabited a fountain in the midst of 
the court-yard, that seemed to delight in over- 
flowing Hildebrand’s nice gravel walks, and in 
sprinkling him as he passed by. 

One day when he was out riding, Undine 
called the domestics together, and ordered them 
to bring a large stone and cover carefully with 
it this ornamental fountain. The servants ob- 
jected, that they would have to bring water 
from the valley, at a considerable distance. 
Undine smiled mournfully — “ I am sorry for your 
increased labor, dear children,” replied she ; “ I 
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would rather bring the water jugs myself, but 
this well must be closed. Believe me, when I 
say it must be so ; we shall only thus be secured 
from a much greater evil.” The whole house- 
hold delighted to please their gentle mistress ; 
they made no farther inquiry, but took up the 
monstrous stone. While they bore this in their 
hands, and were just lifting it over the well, 
Bertha came running towards them, and com- 
manded them to stop ; from this well was brought 
the water which was especially beautifying to 
her complexion, and she could not consent to its 
being closed. Undine remained, however, firm, 
though mild as usual ; and the domestics were 
equally pleased to obey their gentle mistress, 
and to displease Bertha ; and the more the latter 
threatened and scolded, the quicker was the 
stone laid fast over the opening of the fountain. 

On the knight’s return, in the evening, he was 
received by Bertha with tears, and complaints of 
Undine’s conduct u What induced you to take 
so odd a step ? ” said he to his wife, with a stern 
brow. “I must tell you alone,” said she, with a 
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tender and thrilling tone, which touched the 
knight’s heart as a sunbeam from better times. 
He took her aside, and she said — “You know 
but too well, my dear Hildebrand, my evil dis- 
posed uncle Kuhleborn, who regards Bertha 
with especial dislike, and who occasionally 
troubles you. He does this, because he is soul- 
less, a mere elementary mirror of the world 
without; the world within he cannot reflect 
Thus he sometimes perceives that you are dis- 
pleased, and that I, in my childish way, weep, 
and that Bertha smiles with satisfaction. Then 
he imagines a variety of strange things, and 
mixes in our circle in unbidden ways. Of what 
use is it for me to insist on his absence ? He 
does not believe a word I say. His miserable 
life gives him no perception how the joys and 
sorrows of love are so sweetly blended and inti- 
mately united, that no power is able to separate 
them ; how tears are the precursors of smiles, 
and smiles draw tears from their secret re- 
cesses.” 

She looked up at Hildebrand, smiling and 

at 
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weeping at the same moment, and all the en- 
chantment of his former love was awakened in 
his heart. He felt the generosity of his lovely 
wife in excluding so carefully her terrible pro- 
tector, and yet bearing so meekly Bertha’s re- 
proaches. He pressed her most affectionately 
in his arms, and said, with much emotion — “ The 
stone shall remain as it is, and all as you wish, 
my lovely Undine.” 

“ And let me make of you one request,” she 
added; u never frown on me near a river or a 
running brook ; for there, but there only, my 
relations possess a right over me, and would 
revenge the slightest look that threatens me. 
They cannot understand the patience of all 
enduring love, and that often there is happiness 
beyond all things else, in what looks outwardly 
like sorrow.” 

The watei-spirits had kept Hildebrand in 
some awe, when he saw they could work him 
mischief ; but after the fountain was sealed up, 
he felt himself safe, and Undine, who had sacri- 
ficed her own safety to the comfort of her hus- 
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band, having no comfort in any protection but 
that of love, gradually became aware that he 
regarded her with less interest than ever, and 
allowed himself to dwell upon the recollection 
of her soulless relations, and would not enter 
into her pure sentiments and simple amusements. 
But with such unutterable tenderness did she 
regard him, when she recollected all his early 
love, and above all, reflected that he had given 
to her her soul, that she was willing to suffer, 
forgetting and forgiving every moment 

Undine did not suffer so much from her hus- 
band’s unkindness as she would have done had 
she given time to counting up her disappoint- 
ments, in which case she could not have helped 
pitying herself. But thankful that she had 
saved her husband from being punished even 
for his unkindness to her, she only thought of 
devising new ways of touching his heart to love, 
and of making him happy. Then, most of her 
moments of leisure were engaged in thanking 
God, to whom her heart still overflowed with the 
gratitude she had not ceased to feel for the soul 
4 
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He had given her. Love and devotion, with all 
their sweet offices, consecrated every moment 
It is true she often had a sad pang when Hil- 
debrand spoke unkindly and turned from her to 
Bertha, as if to a nearer friend ; but that strong 
feeling in her heart seemed to wake up new in- 
genuity in her mind, and some charming plan of 
giving them pleasure was always the conse- 
quence. Then Hildebrand would be melted and 
caress her, and she would forgive ; but alas ! he 
grew worse and worse, and allowed the wicked 
Bertha to manage his mind for him, instead of 
endeavoring to conquer his nerves, and think 
and feel with Undine, whose soul he knew was 
perfectly good and pure. 

Foolish Hildebrand, why did you thus neglect 
your soul ? why did you allow another than your 
wife to influence you ? If you could not govern 
yourself, why were you not at leastwise enough 
to put yourself under the best influence P 
But Undine was not in despair : for Love, and 
Faith, and Hope were still strong in her well 
balanced soul, that, dark as earthly scenes could 
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be, still beheld Heaven and God, and therefore 
expected virtue, in all who had souls, whatever 
might be their present faults. 

One day Bertha proposed to take a sail upon 
the Danube. Undine did not join her, but Hilde- 
brand did, and therefore they all prepared to go. 
Undine looked anxious, but when they had 
embarked, she tried to make them happy by her 
lively notice of everything beautiful which they 
saw on the banks, and by recalling similar or 
contrasted scenes, calculated to awaken all the 
most gentle emotions of their souls, and keep 
them from saying anything unkind to her, for 
Kuhleborn, she knew, was in the river. 

While they were enjoying this, Bertha 
dropped from her hand into the water a beauti- 
ful necklace with which she was carelessly 
playing. It was a present from Hildebrand, 
and she valued it much. She looked dark and 
vexed, a cloud came over her face. Nothing 
bright found any reflection in her mind, for she 
clung with the whole force of her will, to her 
bad state of feeling. 
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Undine was frightened lest this should bring 
some evil, for she had observed when one 
person was ill tempered, there was great danger 
of the whole company’s being infected; and 
putting her hand under the waves, she soon 
drew forth a magnificent necklace, which she 
held out to Bertha with the kindest smile. 

But Hildebrand sprang between them. “Do 
you dare,” said he to Undine, “to preserve 
connexion with these soulless beings whom I 
hate? Go to them, then, enchantress! and 
leave us human creatures in peace ; ” and he 
snatched the necklace from her hand, and bu- 
ried it in the river. 

Undine looked at him stupified — her hand 
still stretched out, — and the tears began to 
stream from her beautiful eyes. Immediately 
Kuhlebom and thousands more of the water- 
spirits rose up from the waves, and seized upon 
Hildebrand. But Undine sprang to him, and 
locking one arm round his neck, extended the 
other to heaven, and with the voice of empas- 
sioned entreaty said, “ Father in heaven ! ” and 
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thenHurning to the mighty multitude, added, 
“Peace — be still.” — A voice of many waters 
answered, “ him or thee ! ” “ Me then,” said 

Undine ; and with a steady look toward heaven, 
she disappeared over the side of the boat 

In one moment all was placid, and Hildebrand 
and Bertha found themselves alone. 

But Hildebrand threw himself on his face and 
wept bitterly, oh how bitterly ! Bertha had no 
comfort to bestow, and silently gazed on the 
mischief she had done. 

They returned to Ringstettin. But Hilde- 
brand was a widower in his inmost heart He 
wondered, and reproached himself in bitter 
anguish, that he had never before felt all the 
worth of the holy, the disinterested Undine ; 
and “does she yet live?” was his continual 
cry. 

Oh! it is a very great trial to lose one’s 
friends, and see them no more ! but to have lost 
so sweet a friend, and from his own fault, was a 
terrible wound to the heart This world had 
nothing to soothe him, for this world had not 
4 * 
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another Undine. He prayed to God to comfort 
him, and he thought over and over again of the 
blessing it was to have a soul ; for in another 
world he might still have the society of Undine : 
and thinking of his soul so much, he began to 
use it, and did find means to comfort himself a 
little, by employing himself as Undine used to 
do, in doing kind things for the country people. 

At last he began to think of Bertha — who had j 

been the means of depriving him of his precious 
Undine, and he sent to the fisherman and his wife 
to take her home. The good old folks came. 
They did not know the particulars of Undine’s 
loss, they had only heard she was drowned in the 
Danube. They wept at their own loss, and still 
more when they saw the worn countenance of 
the miserable widower. 

Bertha was glad to see some new faces, for 
she had been perfectly alone ; and she now saw 
that there was equality among human beings in 
misery; the old fisherman and his wife were 
more soothing to Hildebrand, than all else who 
had visited him, because they sympathized with 
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his irreparable loss. She had been left alone to 
think, and reflection had taught her something 
of the soul, and her parents rejoiced to see she 
was softened. She went home with them, and 
began to endeavor to recover the purity she had 
so long lost. But it was a difficult work. 

Hildebrand was glad to be left entirely alone ; 
he lingered about the castle, which he would not 
leave, because every spot and object recalled 
some kindness of the ever regretted Undine. 
He then recalled his own experience, and saw 
how his first fault, — his infidelity to Bertha, had 
involved all the others; how it had given the 
terrors of what was outward an ascendency over 
his mind, through his nerves, agitated by con- 
science ; and how this want of self-control had 
allowed him to treat Undine ill, and to yield 
himself passively to the bad influence of Bertha. 

At last he became so ill, that he could walk 
no more. But he ordered his servants to bring 
a couch to the door of the court yard, that he 
might die in sight of the rock, which Undine in 
her love had commanded to be laid over the 

4f 
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fountain. One evening, as he was gazing on this, 
he fell asleep, and dreamed that he was a swan 
hovering over the Mediterranean Sea, and look- 
Mpg down, that he saw Undine sitting under the 
crystal arches. She wept bitterly, and then he 
saw Kuhleborn go towards her and laugh and 
scold at her. On this Undine collected her 
spirits and said, “ Thou dost not understand my 
tears ; they are sacred, as all is sacred which 
proceeds from the true soul. I have brought my 
soul with me, even under the silver sea, and only 
stay here till my husband is released to the 
pure life of Heaven. Then I am to leave thee, 
and thy race, and dwell for ever with him.” 

Hildebrand waked with a heavenly smile of 
peace, and exclaiming, “ Pure and holy Undine, 
am I worthy to live with thee in Heaven ? ” — he 
died. 

He was buried, and not long after a little 
fountain welled up near the spot, and clear as 
crystal flowed gently on, till it had surrounded 
the knight’s grave ; — it then pursued its course, 
and emptied itself into a neighboring lake. 
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May it not be that this is the mortal part of 
the affectionate Undine, who thus encircles with 
her arms the ashes of her beloved husband, 
while their spirits worship God together in 
Heaven ? 



STANZAS. 

Sweet flower, so young, so fresh, so fair, 
Bright pleasure sparkling in thine eye, 

Alas ! e’en thee, time will not spare, 

And thou must die. 

That heart with youthful hope so gay 
That scarcely ever breathed a sigh, 

Must weep o’er pleasures fled away, 

For all must die. 

But though the roseate cheek may fade, 
The virtuous wish, the purpose high, 

The bloom with which the soul’s array’d, 
Shall never die. 

E. L. C. 
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SONNET. 

BY W. E . 

Hark to the piercing gladness of that note, 
Ringing in shrill sweet echoes through the 
grove ! 

The tide that gushes from that quivering throat, 
Tells of the fount of innocence and love, 

That springs within thy free and joyous heart, 
In thy green home. — Gentlest and loveliest! 
say, 

Know’st thou the pleasure which thy notes im- 
part P 

Dwells there a mind within to frame that lay — 
To sink and soar with it, or guide its flow 
Of melody, and pour it on the soul ? 

— Ye happy listeners! ’tia enough to know 
Joy prompts the strain : what reads and feels 
the whole 

Is yours and only yours ; — the spirit from above. 
Tuned to the harmonies of everlasting love ! 
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TO THE CORONELLA. 

WHOSE FRAGRANCE RESEMBLES AN INFANT’S BREATH. 

What truth divine would’st thou impart, 
Sweet CoroneUa ! to my heart, 

That thus with breath so magical 
Thou holdest all my sense in thrall ? 

Is there some sweet infant spirit 
That our earth may yet inherit, 

In thy fairy cells now dwelling, 

Of innocence, and beauty telling ? 

Ah ! that spirit must be thrown 
On nobler organs, ere is known 
To itself its destiny ; 

Wither quickly, then, bright flower ! 
Thou It not develope, in thine hour, 

The light of immortality. 

Thou art fit, indeed, to be 
Shrine of infant innocence ; 

But the life that dwells in thee 
Ne’er shall gain intelligence. 

It is the human form that seems 
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To hover on the wond’rous brink 
Of matter — where the first faint gleams 
Of spirit, make connecting link : 

And souls in human forms alone 
Feel the high endowment given, 

To respond the spirit tone 
Breathing from the throne of heaven. 
Wither quickly, then, sweet flower, 

It is not in thy beauty’s power 
To “ fashion for eternity : ” 

Infant spirit ! take thy flight, 

And in thine innocence alight 
On organs of humanity ! 
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A DRAMA. 



(From the French of Madame Campan. ) 



CHARACTERS. 

Lady Arabella, Aunt to Cecilia. 

Lady Hamilton, Mother to Cecilia . 

Mrs Teachum, Preceptress of a Boarding School . 
Cecilia, 

Emma, 

Matilda, 

Laura, 

Lucy, 

Sally, 

Molly, 

Betty, a little waiting maid. 



f Pupils of Mrs Teachum. 



ACT FIRST. 

SCENE I. 

SALLY AND MOLLY PLAYING WITH A DOLL. 

molly, (shaking her doll.) 

Come, Miss ! what behaviour ! make a cour- 
tesy, now. 

sally. 

Finish dressing her before you give her a 
dancing lesson; you have not done with the 
toilet yet 
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molly, (putting a hat upon the dolPs head.) 

There, now she is dressed ! how pretty she 
looks ! How beautifully I dress my doll. 

SALLY. 

And I have my own genius ; I can pull her to 
pieces in a minute ! 

MOLLY. 

Yes, you are famous for pulling your play- 
things to pieces. If I were your mamma I 
would scold — I would say, “ Take care of your 
playthings, miss, or I shall be angry. Do you 
understand me, miss ?” 

sally. 

You frighten me with your grimaces — you 
speak like that ugly Arabella, who makes poor 
Cecilia cry so much. Mammas never are so 
severe ! 

MOLLY. 

Oh yes ! if poor Cecilia only had a mamma! 

SALLY. 

But Lady Arabella gives her a great many 
superb things, --bracelets, and ear-rings, and— 
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MOLLY. 

That is not what makes one happy. I have 
found Cecilia crying alone in the garden twenty 
times ; and I, who have not a single jewel, laugh 
and jump in my linen frock and straw hat 

SALLY. 

Give me your doll, I want to give it some 
breakfast (She snatches the doU and takes up 
a sugared almond.) Here, miss, do you love 
sugared almonds ? If you were like your little 
mamma you would not shut your lips, I fancy. 

MOLLY. 

Be still with your pretty speeches ! you don’t 
know how to make dolls 'eat. I will show you 
— give her to me. (She takes the doU and the 
sugared almond.) Come, miss, no ceremony. 
(She eats the almond herself. ) Excellent ! 

SALLY. 

You little rogue ! I will remember that trick, 
you may be sure. But who is that? Lady 
Arabella ? Let us go away before she comes. 
(Exeunt.) 
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8CEWE II. 

MRS TEACHUM AND LADT ARABELLA. 

MRS TEACHUM. 

I only fear Cecilia’s too great application. 1 
never urge her. There is no necessity for it 

LADT ARABELLA. 

It is right she should profit by my kindness 
and answer our mutual expectations. Accom- 
plishments have become the universal fashion. 
A considerable fortune procured me every pos- 
sible pleasure without my being obliged to 
devote myself to these fatiguing pursuits. I 
had a governess, but only to wait upon me when 
I went out ; and as to masters, I quitted them 
early to go into company. The toilet, the 
theatre, visiting, and play, fill up my time, and 
I go to bed fatigued, without being obliged to 
resort to sewing, drawing, or playing on instru- 
ments ! 

MRS TEACHUM. 

But if any unexpected events had driven you 
into retirement, my lady, you would have found 
the need of these accomplishments. 
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LADT ARABELLA. 

Yes, and that is the reason I wish my niece 
to possess them. I think of soon withdrawing 
from this brilliant world, which has been so 
charming to me ; and she must employ herself 
in driving away the ennui which oppresses me, 
and giving a little variety to the dulness which 
pursues me. I am glad you can encourage me 
to hope this from her, and here let our conver- 
sation end. 

But tell me sincerely, is she confidential to 
you ? Does she tell you her little secrets ? Does 
she speak to you of her childish attachment to 
the place which gave her birth ? her regret for 
the loss of those she pompously calls the authors 
of her days, but who deserve no tender remem- 
brance? She seems to me melancholy, and 
this must be cured. Does she feel all the value 
of my bounty ? An orphan, and ruined by dis- 
sipated parents, does she know how to appre- 
ciate the happiness of finding a brilliant fortune 
again, through my care and adoption ? Do you 
ever let her enter into the gaiety and sports of 

4t 
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her companions, and lose this romantic melan- 
choly which would be the torment of my life. I 
wish every one near me to be gentle, and obe- 
dient ; but smiling, and full of vivacity. I have 
been advised to surround myself only with ob- 
jects calculated to draw me from certain vaporish 
feelings, which would otherwise have an ill 
effect upon my health. 

MRS TEACHUM. 

Cecilia is timid and reserved, my lady: I 
should think it injudicious to converse with her 
upon subjects that would excite her feelings. 
But I know she is alive to your goodness, and 
without seeking noisy plays, she enters willing- 
ly into the amusements adapted to her age. 

LADY ARABELLA. 

I fear your enthusiasm for Cecilia makes you 
too indulgent a judge. Do not trust to this 
affected modesty. The example of her home 
must have been pernicious, and you know the 
influence of home. A giddy, coquettish mother, 
and a dissipated father, were her parents. I 
pass lightly over the cruel mortification and 
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grief they have caused me from the impulse of 
a generous sensibility which is the basis of my 
character. But the recollection of these excite 
my first fears. Do not trust then, to her appa- 
rent candor. Her birth gives me no tranquillity 
concerning her natural disposition. Have a 
constant eye upon her. 

MRS TEACHUM. 

I shall do all in my power, my lady, to satisfy 
you. 

LADY ARABELLA. 

No person can do it so well as yourself, but I 
must confess it is not very easy. I am severe 
in my principles. I require much from others, 
and, in spite of a naturally good disposition, 
am quick and passionate. If I should find any- 
thing to complain of in my niece, I should 
give her up to the obscurity which the miscon- 
duct of her parents has prepared for her. You 
see how I load her with benefits; but once 
driven from my heart, nothing could move me 
again. When I take a resolution, the universe 
5 
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could not make me yield. This is what I call 
character. 

MRS TEACHUM. 

After your definition of this quality, my lady, 

I shall not undertake another. 

LADY ARABELLA. 

That is very kind, for I do not like long dis- 
sertations. Good morning! I have already 
seen my niece. I have been reproving her for 
the plainness of her dress. I load her with pre- 
sents of all kinds, and she ought to do me credit 
for them. 

MRS TEACHUM. 

I do not often interfere with the expressions 
of my pupils’ taste in dress. It is my object to 
give elegance of mind, which will be shown in 
dress. Besides, my lady, I approve Cecilia’s j 
simple taste, and how can I advise her to alter i 
her style ? 

LADY ARABELLA. I 

Simplicity is very praiseworthy. But when j 
she visits me I wish her to be adorned with all 
my presents. This evening I am coming to 
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take her with me to a tea party at Lady Balti- 
more’s. Advise her to dress with care. 

MRS TEACHUM. 

I am sure she will conform to your pleasure. 

LADY ARABELLA. 

I depend entirely on your care, and watchful- 
ness, madam ! 

mrs teachum, (conducting her to the door.) 

Please to do so always, my lady. 

8CENE III. 

MRS TEACHUM, (alone.) 

What a painful interview ! Is it possible, 
Lady Arabella can have any ground for uneasi- 
ness ? But I must banish suspicion from my 
mind. It is giving too much weight to the poi- 
sonous insinuations of the wicked to permit them 
to impair the esteem due to innocence and virtue. 

SCENE IV. 

„ MRS TEACHUM AND CECILIA. 

CECILIA. 

I thought my aunt was with you, madam ! 
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MRS TEACHUM. 

She has just gone. I am happy, my dear 
Cecilia, to perceive your sentiments of affection 
for Lady Arabella; I have feared that your 
gratitude did not equal the extent of her bene- 
fits. 

CECILIA. 

I am very grateful for her goodness. But I 
do not know how to express this to you — how 
much more difficult is it to do my feelings jus- 
tice when I speak to her. 

MRS TEACHUM. 

You charm me, Cecilia. But how can I be 
surprised to find gratitude in you. The virtues 
generally form a perfect chain, and in the afflict- 
ing contrast of vice, the same observation may 
be made. Your aunt, while conversing with me 
upon her tenderness for you, has at the same 
time been almost angry with me on account of 
some difference of opinion. But we have sepa- 
rated as friends. It is easy to restrain the ex- 
pression of unkindness. 
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cecilia, (with much feding.) 

Oh yes ! how much easier than to repress the 
feelings of the heart ! 

MRS TEACHUM. 

The feelings of the heart! Cecilia, what 
does this exclamation mean ? It expresses in- 
voluntarily a reserve which you ought not to 
feel. Is there any feeling of the heart, which 
at your age you are obliged to keep secret? 
Does not friendship authorize a confidence, 
which is always agreeable, and often useful ? 

CECILIA. 

Silence, madam, is sometimes a duty; but 
even when I cannot ask your advice, your pre- 
cepts, your pure and gentle morality, are guides, 
which will never abandon me. 

MRS TEACHUM. 

You are amiable, Cecilia, but not confiding ; 
time will teach you the value of such a friend 
as I wish to be to you. I urge no disclosures. 
You must give me your confidence. And now 
go to your duties, (kisses her) and do not disap- 
5 * 
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point my confidence in your goodness. Be 
ready at the hour your aunt shall come for you. 
(Exit.) 

SCENE V. 

ceciliA) (alone.) 

What imprudence! — One word more would 
have betrayed me ! But why did Mrs Teachum 
pay any attention to an exclamation, which 
seemed to me to have no meaning ? Can so 
good a person be suspicious ? Could she think 
me capable of indulging any other sentiments 
than the natural sentiments of a child ? Oh my 
mother! that name so sweet to pronounce, 
should never pass my lips. But the very 
warmth of my heart, which is full of your sweet 
image, exposes me continually to endanger 
what is dearest to me in the world. 

SCENE VI. 

CECILIA AND BETTY. 

BETTY. 

Are you alone, miss P Oh how glad I am ! 
I have such delightful things to tell you ! 
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CECILIA. 

My gown is sold ! I am sure of it ! I know 
it by your looks ! 

BETTY. 

Yes — look ! one — two — three — four guineas, 
all new ! Is it not delightful ? 

CECILIA. 

Oh, how happy will this gold make me ! 

BETTY. 

It was a charming lady that bought it — but I 
must tell you how it happened. You see I 
went to Jenny, this lady’s waiting maid, who is 
a good friend of my poor mother’s. I showed 
her your work and begged her to show it to her 
mistress, that she might be induced to buy it. 
“Come,” she said, “ immediately ; my lady is not 
proud. She will be very glad to see you, she 
loves your mother.” I followed Jenny through 
the hall, and then I passed through some beau- 
tiful saloons, all gilded. 

CECILIA. 

Ah ! my little Betty ! — I have so many things 
5f 
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to ask you, and we have so little time to our- 
selves ! 

BETTF. 

Well ! I went into my lady’s chamber. She 
was writing. I made my best curtsy, and 
Jenny told her I had an embroidered muslin to 
sell. I unfolded my muslin, and my lady began 
to say, while looking at it, “ I don’t want it” 
Then my heart beat so ! Then she said, “ But 
I can give it to one of my nieces.” Then I was 
so glad that I wanted to jump for joy. “ It was 
embroidered by fairies,” said she, as she took 
out her purse, looking at the muslin. “Ah,” 
said I, “ it was the work of an angel.” “ The 
embroidery is by one of your friends, little one ! 
I see,” said she, stroking my cheeks gently. 
“ Oh yes, by my good friend,” I answered. And 
then I made a curtsy and ran to your mamma’s. 

CECILIA. 

What! did you find time to go to my dear 
mamma’s, and did not tell me so the very first 
minute ! Have you seen her ? What did she 
say, when you told her I should be in her arms 
this evening ? 
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BETTY. 

She lifted up her beautiful eyes full of tears 
— and then she wrote this little letter. 

CECILIA. 

Letter ! give it to me. Oh how good you are 
to me — yet I could scold you. 

BETTY. 

Well ! patience ! here it is ! 

cecilia, (kisses it — opens it and reads.) 

“ Shall I see you, my Cecilia, this evening ! 
and, after two years of cruel separation, press 
you in *y arms? and to this heart filled with 
your image? But do not let your love for me 
lead you astray — be prudent, my Cecilia. If 
your aunt should discover this interview and my 
existence, all would be lost. Adieu — moments 
will seem ages till you come ! ” — What a sweet 
letter ! and is everything prepared for our inter- 
view ? 

BETTY. 

Yes — my mother has given me leave to re- 
ceive you both, and has promised tp be silent. 
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But if my mistress should discover us, what 
would become of me ? 

CECILIA. 

Do not speak of danger, or you will spoil my 
joy. Oh Betty ! 

BETTY. 

I will forget it then. I will only listen to my 
heart It tells me that I am doing a good 
action. You deserve I should make a risk. 
When I think I act against the orders of my 
mistress, I think I am wrong — but your prayers 
and tears make me forget everything she has 
told me. There is nothing wrong in this but 
the mystery. Why do you not tell kind Mrs 
Teachum ? 

CECILIA. 

There would be the greatest danger. What 
could Mrs Teachum do in regard to my aunt? 
I should only expose her to being involved in 
family / matters, which are very disagreeable. 
And if she should think it her duty to tell my 
aunt — I tremble when I think of it. My mo- 
ther would not be at liberty, did not my aunt 
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think she was dead. She would make her pine 
in prison for a great debt, which my mother 
never could pay — should she find out she is 
alive. 

BETTY. 

Could Lady Arabella be so wicked ? 

CECILIA. 

She is so violent ! and hates my mother — and 
she says she has good reason for it. An old 
tenant concealed my dear parent from my aunt’s 
pursuit. Two years she maintained her and kept 
her safe. But two months ago, death deprived 
us of this generous friend, and, under a disguised 
name she risks living near the only being, who 
now attaches her to life. 

BETTY. 

My conscience will tell me two stories no 
longer ! Dear Miss Cecilia, I always will help 
you to be dutiful to your mother ! 

CECILIA. 

My dear Betty, misfortune has taught me to 
reflect early. If I did not know Mrs Teachum 
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would approve my steps, were I permitted to 
communicate them to her, I would not allow 
myself or you to act without her knowledge. 

BETTY. 

You make me perfectly easy, miss. But tell 
me by what chance did my Lady Arabella take 
so much pleasure in placing you in such a situ- 
ation, and giving you so many precious jewels P 

CECILIA. 

The custom of the world makes it indispensa- 
ble for her to bring up her heiress in a manner 
suited to her birth, and to adorn her with all the 
lustre which accompanies riches. 

BETTY. 

It is very fortunate, that she is influenced by 
opinion, for, if she followed her heart you would 
be very much to be pitied. But do not be waked 
so early, Miss Cecilia, in the morning. It will 
hurt your health ; and do you not think the 
money Lady Arabella gives you will be sufficient 
to support your dear mamma P 
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CECILIA. 

No, Betty. My pocket money is very liberal, 
but it would not be enough. I must sew all I 
can besides. 

betty, (kissing her hand.) 

Excuse me, Mis9 Cecilia, but I love you so 
much. 

CECILIA. 

Hush, Betty. I am no more good than you 
are, for it is not your mother you are serving. 
(Exit Betty.) 

SCENE VII. 

cecilia, (alone.) 

I shall then see again that dear countenance ! 
I shall hear that sweet voice, which has given 
me so many sentiments ; these she sWl find are 
ineffaceable. (She attempts to put the litter and 
guineas in her pocket — the letter drops J 

SCENE VIII. 

sally and betty, (running in.) 

SALLY. 

Oh, Cecilia ! the bell has rung ! Lady Ara- 
bella will come and not find you dressed. She 
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will scold you, then, and that will make us all 
sorry, I am sure. 

CECILIA. 

I am going to dress, dear little Sally — you are 
very kind. (She goes out.) 

SCENE xx. 

SALLY AND MOLLY. 

MOLLY. 

What letter is that on the floor ? 

sally, (takes it up and reads.) 

F-o-r M-i-s-s — 

MOLLY. 

Be quick ! you put me out of patience — do 
read it 

SALLY. 

But p^y give me time. 

\ MOLLY. 

When any one spells every word, they need 
time. G:rve it to me. (She snatches it.) “For 
Miss Cecilia.” 

I SALLY. 

Put it in your pocket and give it back to her. 
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MOLLY. 

Yes — but first you shall see how well lean 
read writing. 

SALLY. 

Oh ! it is not right to be curious. You must 
give it to her without reading it. (She tries to 
take it.) 

MOLLY. 

Be still — be still ; only the two first lines. 

SALLY. 

No, no ; it is very wrong. (She snatches it.) 

SCENE X. 

ENTER MRS TEACHUM. 

MRS TEACHUM. 

What is the matter ? Cannot you be a mo- 
ment with your friend without quarrelling ? 

SALLY. 

Oh, madam, it is Molly that is wrong ; she 
wishes to read a letter which is not her own. 

MRS TEACHUM. 

To whom is it addressed ? 
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SALLY. 

To Cecilia, madam. 

MRS TEACHUM. 

Molly, give it to me. You certainly would 
not have read it ! Go, and rejoin your compan- 
ions in the grove. Go, both of you ; play with 
all your hearts, and then you will come back to 
study with all your hearts. 

SALLY. 

Oh yes! madam. 



SCENE XI. 

MRS TEACHUM, (alone.) 

Let me see this letter, which chance has 
thrown into my hands. It is my duty to estab- 
lish my favorable idea of Cecilia. It is not the 
hand writing of my lady — who can it he from? 
(she reads.) Heavens ! what passionate expres- 
sions ; what secret friend can Cecilia have ? Ah, 
Cecilia ! if your interesting and modest demean- 
or is not accompanied by a pure and innocent 
heart ! 
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ACT SECOND. 

SCENE I. 

EMMA, LAURA, MATILDA. 

emma, (entering.) 

Come, the shade is delicious here, let us sit 
down. 

LAURA. 

Oh yes ! I have been running so fast that I 
am tired to death ; I was determined to chase 
that beautiful blue butterfly ; and he led me from 
valley to valley, till I had to acknowledge, that 
his wings were better than my legs. 

EMMA. 

I should have concluded so, before I began 
the chase. Let us sit down here. Matilda 
shall tell us a pretty story. (They all sit down.) 

MATILDA. 

What shall I tell you ? Shall I go on with 
the allegory of Goodness and Beauty ? 

5t 
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LAURA. 

Oh no ! that is too sober ; it seems like one of 
Mrs Teachings lectures. Tell us a story about 
a robber or a cavern ; something that will fright- 
en us ; that is what I like ! 

SCENE II. 

ENTER SALLY AND MOLLY. 

LAURA. 

What are you coming here for, children? 
We do not keep company with little girls. 

molly. 

We saw you sit down under the trees, and 
thought you were going to tell some pretty 
stories as you did yesterday. I love to hear 
them dearly, and so I left my racket to come and 
hear. 

LAURA. 

Well ! do go to your racket again. 

SALLY. 

How proud it makes people to be five or six 
years older ! 
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EMMA. 

You will have your turn, my darling, when 
she is five or six years too old . Stay with me ; 
I will take you under my protection. 

LAURA. 

Oh ! you always love to play mamma. 

MATILDA. 

Come, will you hear the end of my story ? 

ALL. 

Oh yes ! yes ! 

MATILDA. 

You know this ugly fairy was so good that she 
spread happiness, pleasure, and joy around her ; 
the deformity of her features was so fully com- 
pensated by the qualities of her heart ; she in- 
spired so much confidence in every one ; and 
Obtained such tender and sincere friendship, es- 
pecially among all superior beings, such as genii, 
and fairies, and all mortals who composed her 
court, that at last people really began to find a 
charm in her hideous features ; her sunken eyes 
6 
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shaded by thick eyebrows were so soft, her 
countenance so frank, and so full of feeling. 

SCENE III. 

enter luct, (running eagerly.) 

You don’t know what is going on in the house. 

EMMA. 

We are not curious, and you have interrupted 
us in the midst of the most interesting story! 

LUCY. 

Guess who it is, that has just been told to 
keep her chamber, without speaking to any one. 
Mrs Teachum is very angry ! 

MATILDA. 

Is it a little girl ? 

LUCY. 

No! It is the model, the example, the phoenix 
of the house ! — It is Cecilia ! 

MATILDA. 

Cecilia! — how can she deserve it? 

EMMA. 

But Mrs Teachum is so just! Cecilia must 
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have done something very wrong. What can it 
he? 



LUCY. 

Here is Betty, she can tell us all about it, if' 
she will tell the truth. 



SCENE IV. 

ENTER BETTY. 

LUCY. 

What has happened to Cecilia, Betty ? 

LAURA. 

Come, little Betty, tell us all about it. 

MATILDA. 

You are crying, Betty ; has Cecilia done any- 
thing very wrong ? 

BETTY. 

Wrong ! oh no ! She is perfectly right. 

MATILDA. 

Do not excite our curiosity — 

MOLLY. 

Do tell us what has happened ? 
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SALLY. 

Pray do, Betty. 

LAURA. 

Since it is to the glory of Miss Cecilia ! 

BETTY. 

But I ought not to tell you ; and I can keep a 
secret. 

LAURA. 

A secret ! How cruel ! when one racks one’s 
head to guess, what is after all not worth know- 
ing. 

BETTY. 

You need not try to know, then. 

LAURA. 

That is very easy, Betty ; but what if one 
happens to be curious ? 

SCENE V. 

ENTER MRS TEACHUM. 

My little friends, I wish to be alone in this 
grove; go to your studies. (They all curtsy 
and go out , except Betty.) Stay, Betty ! I have 
something to say to you. 
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SCENE VI. 

MRS TEACHUM, BETTY. 

mrs teachum, (showing the letter \) 

Betty do you know anything about this letter ? 

BETTY. 

Yes, madam. 

MRS TEACHUM. 

Has Cecilia seen it ? 

BETTY. 

I cannot tell a lie ; yes madam ; I carried it to 
her and she read it with transport. 

MRS TEACHUM. 

With transport, Betty ! what do you mean by 
such words? and how dare you to deliver a 
letter to Cecilia without my knowledge? You 
know you ought not to live with me a moment 
longer. And, if I should dismiss you, your poor 
mother will die of grief. Is this, Betty, the re- 
ward of my care and instruction ? Is this what I 
could have expected from you, who have always 
been so good and so grateful ? 

6 * 
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BETTY. 

Oh ! I have done nothing wrong ! 

MRS TEACHUM. 

I do not understand you : but tell me who 
gave you this letter ? 

BETTY. 

Oh ! A very good though unhappy person! 

MRS TEACHUM. 

I do not ask the person’s character, but name. 

BETTY. 

I cannot tell you. If I could consult you with- 
out betraying the secret that has been confided 
to me, you would tell me to keep it at the risk of 
my life. I remember all you have told me. 

MRS TEACHUM. 

You have entirely forgotten what I have told 
you about obedience. You cannot have forgot- 
ten the orders that were given you. 

BETTY. 

Oh dear, madam! will you send me away? 
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But one of these days you will pity me, who was 
obliged to choose between two duties, equally 
dear. 

MRS TEACHUM. 

Nothing can excuse you, but instant confes- 
sion of the truth. 

BETTY. 

Whatever it costs me, nothing in the wide 
world will make me break my word to Miss 
Cecilia. 

MRS TEACHUM. 

Call her to me. This retired place is suita- 
ble for explanation. 

BETTY. 

I will fly. 

SCENE VII. 

MRS TEACHUM, (alone.) 

I wish, and yet I fear to have this mystery 
cleared up. However, I begin to hope, from 
Betty’s ingenuous and fearless manner, that 
this correspondence is at least between two in- 
nocent and pure hearts. How painful it would 
6f 
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be to find them criminal! Both have always 
seemed to me peculiarly and thoroughly good. 

SCENE VIII. 

enter cecilia, (bursting into tears.) 

Are you displeased with me ? Ah, madam, 
how difficult is it for me to conceal from you 
the misfortunes which overwhelm my youth ! 

MRS TEACHCM. 

Be calm, my dear Cecilia ; and by a sincere 
confession, relieve me from the dreadful suspi- 
cion this secret correspondence has raised in 
my mind. 

CECILIA. 

A single word will make me appear as inno- 
cent, as pure, as my heart really is. But this 
single word will endanger the existence and 
happiness of one who is dearer to me than the 
whole world. What an alternative! Must I 
give up your esteem and friendship ? or must I 
communicate to you a secret which may flisturb 
your tranquillity, as well as my own? 
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MRS TEACHUM. 

How little confidence have I been able to in- 
spire in you, Cecilia ! What you have dared to 
confide to little Betty, you fear to communicate 
to a tender and experienced friend ! 

CECILIA. 

Because it would endanger your interests, my 
dear madam. Nothing else would have made 
me decide to deprive myself of your counsel 
and assistance. But little Betty has no judge 
but yourself, and I knew your protection would 
shield her from others, if discovered ; and that 
you yourself would not be angry at an action 
worthy your praise. 



MRS TEACHUM. 

But, my dear Cecilia, I cannot excuse secret 
proceedings. I must know all, now that I have 
discovered so much. If your motive is laudable, 
dare to cCnfide in the heart of a friend. No- 
thing shall prevent me from serving yo*, Cecilia, 
if it Js in my power. Take courage, — speak 
freely. What you have told me redoubles my 
impatience and curio^tv r> ^ % r 

JoJu Li) 
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CECILIA. 

Well madam! that letter — that dear letter 
was written by the unfortunate mother of your 
Cecilia ! She is near me in disguise, fearful of 
being discovered by a powerful enemy, who 
would tear us asunder. 

MRS TEACHUM. 

But, Cecilia, Lady Arabella has often told me 
you were an orphan. 

SCENE IX. 

ENTER BETTY AND LADY HAMILTON, (who flOS 

heard the hist ivords.) 

LADY HAMILTON. 

It is false. You see before you the tenderest 
of mothers, as well as the most virtuous of 
daughters. 

cecilia, (turns at the sound of her mother’s 
voice , and throws herself into her arms.) 

My mother ! my dear, dear mother ! 

MRS TEACHUM. 

Her mother ! how dignified and touching her 
air ! 
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CECILIA. 

Yes, it is my mother ! and dear, from her mis- 
fortunes and her goodness. Judge, madam, 
what must be the state of my feelings. I find 
my aunt at once a constant and generous bene- 
factress to me, and the declared enemy of her, 
to whom I owe a life, that I am ready to sacrifice 
for her. If Lady Arabella should discover her 
existence and our meeting, I should be deprived 
of her bounty and lose the advantage of the 
education, which will be my only possession for 
supporting my mother. 

MRS TEACHUM. 

My dearest Cecilia, do not be uneasy. Y/e 
will soften Lady Arabella, or my house shall be 
an asylum for you. Nothing shall induce me to 
give up the happiness of having you near me. 

CECILIA. 

I am penetrated with your goodness. But 
my aunt ! she will be here immediately. This 
moment seems to be the last of my life. 

LADY HAMILTON. 

What bitter sorrows follow the loss of for- 
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tune. In one instant the aspect of everything 
around you is changed, and the unfortunate are 
abandoned to contempt. 

mrs teachum, ( maki ^ Lady Hamilton sit down 
on the hank,) 

Contempt does not follow virtue. Say rather, 
that the loss of fortune frees us from a frivolous 
world. But are there no reasons for Lady Ara- 
bella’s implacable resentment ? 

LADY HAMILTON. 

A reverse of fortune is the only cause. My 
unfortunate husband, by an extensive commer- 
cial connexion, suffered losses which prudence 
could not foresee. Several vessels were taken 
by the enemy, others were lost ; and two bank- 
ruptcies which we had to support, almost com- 
pleted our total ruin. Cecilia’s father, whose 
memory is ever present to my heart, could not 
survive these events ; he left me a prey to 
misery and at the mercy of his creditors. Lady 
Arabella unjustly accused me of the ruin of her 
brother. Her excessive pride was humbled by 
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the disgrace of her family. She declared that 
she would never pardon me ; and as we owed 
her a considerable sum, she pursued me without 
mercy. I owed my liberty to flight, and to the 
report of my death, whidh was spread shortly 
after. Two months ago, forced to quit my re- 
treat, I learnt that my daughter was with you, 
and I came to establish myself near her, and 
have lived by the money she has sent me by the 
hands of this little Betty. I know my Cecilia 
owes the money to her labor. The fear that 
she should injure her health by devoting herself 
to it with too much ardor, decided me to risk 
seeing her today for the first time. 

CECILIA. 

Your tenderness made you fear, that I should 
be injured by the sweetest of my occupations. 
This light trial of my duty has procured me 
pleasures, the recollection of which will always 
be dear to my heart 

MRS TEACHUM. 

I enjoy the sweet fruits of affection, and I 
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pass with delight from the liveliest emotion to 
the wannest admiration of all your virtues. 
But we must extricate ourselves from this pain- 
ful situation, and I am willing to undertake, to 
employ all the means^in my power to effect it, 
with regard to Lady Arabella. 

CECILIA. 

That is just what I wish to avoid. Why 
should sorrows, which I can shut up in my heart, 
draw down the reproaches and hatred of my 
aunt. 

MRS TEACHUM. 

Fear nothing, my dear Cecilia, I will not be- 
tray your secret ; I have known Lady Arabella 
for a long time; her quick passions lead her 
astray, while they excuse her from practising 
upon the same standard of principle by which 
she judges of others ; and if we must blame the 
faults to which she delivers herself up, it is at 
least consoling to recognise in her some eleva- 
tion of thought and impulsive generosity. 
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CECILIA. 

I fear your kindness for me will expose you 
to real trouble, without a chance of success. 

MRS TEACHUM. 

We must risk something sometimes to serve 
our friends. 

CECILIA. 

We can never be grateful enough for so 
much goodness. 



MRS TEACHUM. 

I hear a carriage. It is doubtless my lady ! 
She will seek me here ; place yourselves behind 
this hedge during our conversation. 

scene x. 

MRS TEACHUM, (alone.) 

I must overlook no points by which I may 
attack her self-love, and her desire of seeing 
her character esteemed by the world. I am 
sorry to use such means rather than to work 
upon her sensibility ; but I doubt not that she 
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will decide os we desire upon a subject that so 
deeply affects her own interest. Passion alone 
warps her judgment and stifles her natural sen- 
timents. 



SCENE XI. 

MRS TEACHUM AND LADY ARABELLA. 

LADY ARABELLA. 

Madam, is not Cecilia disposed to go out with 
me? 

MRS TEACHUM. 

I do not doubt it ; she forgets none of her 
duties, and it is a real pleasure to her to accept 
so agreeable an invitation. You are always 
making her happy ; she is worthy of it ; but all 
those, who are made to interest us, do not enjoy 
the same advantages. 

LADY ARABELLA. 

You appear afllicted, and that last sentiment 
seems to relate to something painful. 

MRS TEACHUM. 

Yes, my lady; the world sometimes offers 
afflicting pictures. 
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LADY ARABELLA. 

Certainly it presents to us varied scenes. 

MRS TEACHUM. 

At the moment of your arrival, my lady, I 
was lost in painful reflections upon the fate of 
one of my young pupils, who is at the point of 
being abandoned by a very rich relation, who has 
for several years superintended her education. 

LADY HAMILTON. 

Is she ungrateful, or has some blameable 
action excited the anger of her benefactress ? 

MRS TEACHUM. 

No, my lady, modesty, virtue, and sensibility 
form the basis of her character. 

LADY ARABELLA. 

What ! abandon a young person without any 
motive ? — Really, people do not understand the 
customs of society! But is there no apparent 
pretext for this ? 

MRS TEACHUM. 

I am aware of none ; and I think I may trust 

et 
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to my sense of conscience, and the knowledge 
I possess of duty and goodness. This young 
person has no other fault in the eyes of her 
relative, but having preserved a correspondence 
with a poor and unfortunate mother, whose 
family her relative will not hear spoken of ; for 
my own part, I have been affected to tears on 
discovering, that she supported her mother 
honorably, with the product of the embroideries 
and drawings, which she has made to sell. 

LADY ARABELLA. 

But this is a story that would make a most 
interesting romance. If indigence is one of the 
misfortunes of this young person, make her 
accept this trifling sum; it may enable her 
more fully to fulfil her sacred duties. 

MRS TEACHUM. 

I am' touched by your generosity, my lady, 
Hut f cannot accept this bounty; my young 
pupil enjoys through the kindness of her relative 
the greatest abundance, and discretion alone 
prevents her from asking for larger sums, which 
would undoubtedly be granted her. 
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LADY ARABELLA. 

You make her very interesting, and I think 
it will be easy for you to reconcile the quarrel. 
Have you yet attempted it ? 



MRS TEACHUM. 

I dare not attempt it. This lady is devoted 
to the gaieties and amusements of the most 
brilliant society, and I should perhaps choose an 
unfavorable moment 



LADY ARABELLA. 

But it must be some woman whom I meet in 
society — if you think my influence can contri- 
bute to bring back her mind 

MRS TEACHUM. 

It would be fatiguing you with too many 
details, my lady, to tell you all the motives of 
the disunion of this family. 



LADY ARABELLA. 

No, I have instantly seized the situation of 
your interesting pupil ; ancient resentments 
must be forgotten, whatever they are, and sacri- 
ficed to suc^ virtuous and touching qualities. Is 
& 
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not this a perfect summary of the interesting 
affair which interests you so deeply ? 

MRS TEACHUM. 

It is impossible to comprehend or express it 
better. 

LADY ARABELLA. 

Really without having devoted myself to any 
serious occupation, I have a natural faculty 
which furnishes me with the means of judging 
quickly, and expressing my ideas with great 
precision. I am also a very good negotiator, and 
I wish to make you a judge of my success in this 
affair. You are only to name to me the person 
whom I am to influence. 

MRS TEACHUM. 

Do not forget, jny lady, any arguments or any 
thing that may aid your cause. 

LADY ARABELLA. 

Fear nothing, I shall be perfectly eloquent, 
only name to me this lady. 

MRS TEACHUM. 

I surely risk nothing. It is, I think, time to 
make her known to you. Cecilia, appear. 
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SCENE XI. 

ENTER CECILIA AND LADY HAMILTON, 

(who throws herself at the feet of Lady A.) 

LADY ARABELLA. 

Heavens ! what do I see ; is it a phantom or 
reality ? Do you live ? 

LADY HAMILTON. 

I allowed a report to be circulated which 
might appease your anger and secure my tran- 
quillity. 

CECILIA. 

Oh my aunt! Preserve in our favor senti- 
ments, which you have this moment so gene- 
rously expressed. 

LADY ARABELLA. 

Can I, on seeing your mother again, forget 
that her faults and follies brought down ruin up- 
on the brother I loved so much ? 

MRS TEACHUM. 

Neglect none of the arguments, my lady, 
which you would yourself use as negotiator. 

LADY ARABELLA. 

The stratagem which you have employed, Mrs 
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Teachum, would offend me seriously, if I did 
not see you have depended upon the generosity 
of my character. You shall not be deceived ; I 
ensure tranquillity to this lady, and will continue 
to support my heiress as becomes the family. 

CECILIA. 

What kindness ! 

LADY HAMILTON. 

I feel it deeply, but believe me, I have de- 
served no reproach in regard to the misfortunes 
of my husband. What woman would not be 
found guilty of expense, when she depended 
upon an immense fortune, which passed away 
from her without a moment’s warning ? 

LADY ARABELLA. 

A sincere reconciliation admits of no details 
upon past difficulties. Whatever may have been 
the questions between us, Cecilia is the bond of 
union. Children like her are bem to be the 
happiness and ornament of their family. 
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SERENADE. 

BY THE LATE PROFESSOR FRISBIE. 

Wake, lady fair, and hear me sing— 

Oh ! can I dare disturb thy rest ? 

Yet would I touch the tuneful string 
That wakes to pleasure all thy breast ! 

Now at this silent midnight hour, 

Kindly receive the meed I bring, 

And while my simple strain I pour, 

Wake, lady fair, and hear me sing ! 

No sound now breaks the calm serene, 

The heavens are gemm’d with twinkling light. 
How bland the air ! how sweet the scene ! 
How still, how tranquil is the night ! 

So still, so tranquil, be thy breast ; 

There let no passion rudely spring 
To break thy peaceful bosom’s rest: 

Fair lady ! hear you what I sing ? 

Now on the lawn and dewy flower, 

The trembling moonbeams lightly sleep : 

7 * 
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So sensibility — sweet power ! 

Seems loveliest when she bids us weep. 
May she thy silent moments cheer, 

Her radiance o’er thy prospect fling, 

And beam her lustre through thy tear ; 

Fair lady ! do you hear me sing ? 

But can the bosom peaceful be 
That feeling sways with quick control ? 

Yes ! if celestial piety 

Shed her sweet influence o’er the soul. 

May she thy sacred guide be given, 

And resignation "with her bring, 

And hope, with eye that points to heaven — 
This is the fondest wish I sing. 

How mild the lustre of this night, 

Far lovelier than the brightest day : 

Thus memory sheds a soften’d light, 
Borrow’d from joys long passed away. 

Thus melancholy sweet to me, 

The thoughts that in my bosom spring, 
Whene’er remembrance dwells on thee : 
Still, lady, wake and hear me sing. 
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And now I ’d soothe thee to repose ; 

Yet kindly what I’ve sung, receive. 

May sweetest sleep thy eyelids close, 
And sweetest dreams thy fancy weave — 
Around thy couch good angels keep 
Their silent watch, and spread the wing 
To guard your slumbers while you sleep- 
Sleep, lady, sleep, no more I sing. 
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BLANCHE OF CASTILE AND SAINT LOUIS. 

Louis IX. was fortunate among princes, in 
haying his mother for his nurse and chief in- 
structed 

A curious anecdote is told of Blanche at the 
time of her nursing, which shows how strong 
were her maternal feelings; though it proves 
she was haughty and passionate. At one time, 
when she was sick of a fever, a lady of the court, 
who, in imitation of the queen, was nursing her 
own child, offered her breast to the royal infant, 
who languished for his accustomed food. When 
Blanche revived, and called for her son, he was 
.9 already satisfied; and being told what had 
passed, she compelled the child to throw back 
the milk he had swallowed, saying, “ No other 
woman should dare to dispute with her the title 
of mother to her son.” ^ 

Saint Louis was but twelve years of age at 
the death of his father, who made Blanche re- 
gent of the kingdom and guardian of the young 
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king. She showed great talents for govern- 
ment, in many difficulties. The most threat- 
ening of these difficulties was the jealousy of 
the French barons of the power of a Spanish 
woman. They attacked her with the arrows of 
calumny. They said, that, with a view of keeping 
the reins of government in her own hands, she 
permitted the morals of her son to be corrupted, 
exposing him to the blandishments of pleasure, 
bringing him up in habits of effeminacy. But 
it was the glory and happiness of Louis to refute 
this base accusation. His exemplary devotion, 
and irreproachable purity, in the midst of a 
luxurious court, vindicated the character of his 
mother, answered the malice of enemies, and 
gained both mother and son the confidence of the 
kingdom. Having subdued the revolt of the 
nobles, Blanche reconciled the Albigenses to the , 
church. The Albigenses were a sect of protest- 
ants, against whom Louis VHI. had led- a cru- 
sade, although they were his own subjects. 
This was one of his high deeds ! (And it may be 
remarked in passing, that the rest were wars 
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with the English.) It was the care of Blanche 
to implant in the mind of Louis at a very early 
age, a deep reverence for the Catholic church, 
to which she was herself devoted. His docile 
mind became entirely subjected to its supersti- 
tions; but his affectionate and sincere heart 
rose above the withering influence of its selfish 
and degrading spirit. He acknowledged the 
infallibility of the pope, but he would peril his 
own salvation rather than allow his people to 
be so much oppressed by ecclesiastical power, 
as the Holy Pontiff demanded. He went on a 
crusade to the Holy Land, but in a treaty with 
the Saracens, in which they made a mistake to 
their own disadvantage, his nice honor impelled 
him to point it out to them, and he acknowledged, 
in this, the rights even of Infidels. He went 
through penances innumerable ; but he made the 
fasts of the church, which too often prove a 
stimulus to the passion for eating, a discipline 
to him, in curing himself of this vice, to which 
that age was incredibly addicted. It was one of 
his sayings, that the only answer to arguments 
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against the Holy Church, which a layman and a 
knight should condescend to give, was death of 
the unbeliever by sword ; yet he allowed one of 
his Subjects to accuse him of being unfit to bear 
the sceptre, and with sweetness and humility 
replied, he “knew not why Providence had 
laid so high a duty on one so unworthy .” 

Blanche negotiated a marriage between her 
son and Margaret of Provence. But it was 
hard for her to give up, even to his wife, her 
hitherto undisputed sway over the mind of 
Louis. She soon conceived some dislike against 
the princess, and endeavored to separate the 
youthful pair. But Louis was too much attached 
to his wife to permit this, and it is said he suffer- 
ed much from the dissensions of two women, both 
of whom he tenderly loved. When he went to 
the Holy Land, he took his wife with him, and 
made Blanche regent of his kingdom. 

Blanche was very unwilling that her son 
should go upon this wild expedition. But she 
could not prevent it : Louis had been initiated by 
her into the Catholic religion, and that bade 
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him go, and the voice of religion was, with him, 
paramount to all others. W e feel, when we con- 
template this determination to do his duty, a 
pang of regret, that religion did not speak to 
him in her own voice ! While Louis was gone, 
Blanche governed with equal talent and wisdom 
as before. She had resolution to oppose ecclesi- 
astical tyranny in the case of the Chapter of 
Paris, that on frivolous pretences had imprisoned 
the inhabitants of Chatenai, and various other 
towns. Blanche offered bail for these poor 
wretches which was refused, the Chapter re- 
senting the interference of civil power. The 
sufferings of the oppressed being still increased, 
the regent dared to appeal to force, and to en- 
courage her hesitating soldiers, herself struck 
the first blow on the walls of the prison. The 
gates were soon demolished, and the famishing 
inmates came forth, imploring a continuance of 
her protection. She promised this, and to per- 
form her engagement, seized the revenues of 
the Chapter, and compelling their submission, 
even obliged them to affranchise the inhabitants 
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for a yearly stipend. Such affranchisements 
became common afterwards. 

Her last act was to send succors 'to Louis, 
who was taken prisoner in the East She lived 
to hear of his freedom, and his determination to 
continue the war, and then, her maternal anxie- 
ty, connected with her extreme age, brought on 
a fever, which terminated her life. 

Louis is said to have shut himself up two 
whole days, when he heard of the death of his 
mother ; abandoning himself to grief. Marga- 
ret, his wife, wept too, not for the loss of Blanche 
(as she told her confessor,) for Blanche had not 
been her friend ; but for the grief of her husband. 
Louis was now obliged to return to his kingdom. 
His dress was plain ; and his melancholy counte- 
nance bore the marks of defeat, but he was re- 
ceived with acclamations of joy. He applied 
himself to public business with diligence, and 
administered justice with impartiality. He was 
accustomed to seat himself under a spreading 
oak at his castle of Vincennes, and in person to 
decide the causes that were brought before him. 
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He protected the lower classes from the oppres- 
sion of the higher ; and would not excuse injus- 
tice or violation of the laws even in his own 
brothers. He was appealed to as an arbiter by 
foreign nations, and in religious matters alone 
was he severe. 

His religious zeal was not extinguished by 
his unsuccessful crusade ; it awoke again in a 
few years, and having restored plenty and peace, 
he again exhausted France of its revenue, and 
its strength, to renew the holy wars. He wa9 
seduced into an expedition on the coast of Afri- 
ca, by the report, that the king of Tunis had 
been secretly converted, but when he arrived, 
he found him his enemy. Louis attacked him in 
the walls of Carthage, but fell a victim, with the 
flower of his army, to the pestilential air of the 
country. He expired in the fortyfourth year of 
his reign, aged fiftytwo ; and was canonized by 
Pope Boniface VIII, in 1297. 

If we wish, says the candid and enlightened 
Sismondi, to understand the motives of Louis 
IX, we must look not to his interests as a king, 
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but to his conscience. That conscience was 
warped and clouded by the circumstances of the 
times, but it was always the sole director of his 
conduct. 

We are not utterly destitute of this key to 
the conduct of Saint Louis. His life was writ- 
ten by the confessor of his wife ; and, among the 
legends of the saints, many anecdotes are pre- 
served, which, while they make us lament his 
indiscriminate faith, give us a deep impression 
of his purity and sincerity. 

In recalling the mixture of superstition and 
virtue, in the characters of both Louis and 
Blanche, our hearts are led to ask with some 
importunity, how far they were responsible as 
individuals, and how far the times in which 
they lived may be considered as the cause of 
the shadows upon their characters. When we 
see a devoted mother and wife amid all the 
blandishments of a court life in the thirteenth 
century, and a young king of irreproachable 
morals, we must feel there was some high prin- 
ciple within, which in the genial atmosphere of a 
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more moral age, might have ripened into the 
richest virtues of Christianity. May it not be 
that those times, dark a3 they seem to us, yet 
had a bright side to the eye of good intention? 
“To the pure all things are pure,” and it may be 
that the holy mind of Saint Louis diffused “its 
own radiant mist,” over the bloody features of 
his father’s life. Those deeds were recited to 
him by his mother as a tale of glory, at that 
period of life, when the assertions of the beloved 
are taken as the inspirations of truth; and 
shaping his own future course out of the dark 
materials which the passing times afforded, may 
not the crusade have been to him what it is in 
poetry, rather than what it must always be in 
fact? 

There is a great power of transmutation in 
enthusiasm, that alchemy of the heart, which in 
absence of gold would fain make gold of the 
darkest clods of the valley. We believe, indeed, 
that a true insight into nature and providence 
will obtain something better than gold, and 
therefore we do not envy the enthusiast his 
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illusions, which are, after all, but new forms 
of clay. But we are glad not to feel obliged 
to judge Saint Louis harshly. His enthusiasm 
did not lead him into any darker elements 
than those his contemporaries were dealing 
with; not to anything more bloody or violent 
than the commonplace spirits of the times were 
engaged in. And on the other hand, whatever 
was touching and beautiful amidst the horrors by 
which he was surrounded, his justice, his father- 
ly tenderness to his people, his simplicity of 
purpose were all his own. And his character 
steals upon us, as a soft interlude, in the tragedy 
of the dark ages : 

“ Brief rest ! upon the turning billow’s height, 

A strange sweet moment of some heavenly strain, 
Floating between the savage gusts of night, 

That sweep the seas to foam ! ” 
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SPIRIT OF JOY. 

Spirit of Joy ! thou pervadest the earth, 
Revealing to mortals thy heavenly birth ; 
There is not a spot on its surface fair, 

But thy bright and beautiful form is there ! 
Thou’rt borne on the wings of the perfumed gale, 
Thou art hid in the lone, sequester’d vale ! 

In the flash of the fountain, sparkling bright, 
As it bounds from its shelter’d rock to light, 

In the early beam of the morning sun, 
Rejoicing his race is again begun, 

In the tint of each flower, each leaf’s fresh 
green, 

Thy gladd’ning presence is everywhere seen ! 

In the thrilling note of the blithesome bird, 
Wanderer o’er sea and o’er land, thou art heard, 
And the innocent squirrel’s thoughtless glee, 
Tells that his heart is no stranger to thee ; 
The echoes are thine, in their lonely caves 
And thy form is dancing on ocean’s waves ! 
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But, spirit, thy chosen home thou hast made 
In the sweetest haunt, though soonest to fade ! 
In childhood’s pure eye thou lovest to dwell, 
There is most potent and holy thy spell ! 

Why art thou banish’d thy sweet place of rest? 
Oh, cherish through life so welcome a guest ! — 

A. 



TO A DAISY, 

SEEN IN APRIL, WHICH WAS BLASTED THE NEXT DAY. 

Wave thy fair head, thou early flower ! 

And the fleeting sunshine borrow, 

For scornful winds and driving showers 
Shall lay thee low tomorrow. 

Fond beauty ! whose love lighted eye 
The smile of joy is wearing, 

Cherish the beam ! for hope shall die 
And leave thy soul despairing. 

The blossom of spring’s untimely birth 
To the lingering storm is given, 

And Love ’s a flower may bud on earth, 

But only blooms in heaven. o. t. 

8 
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LINES 

•UGGXBTED BY HEADING 11 EARLY IMPRESSIONS.*’ 

LAURA. 

I would shine in diamonds, in colored gem9 
be drest; 

The rainbow for my mantle, the stars upon my 
breast. 

Feathers, fringes, flowers and lace, all rich 
and gay attire 

Should make the humble know their place, 
and all the world admire, 

And I would lead the ton, by wealth’s command- 
ing power ; 

Thus joy should fill my golden cup, till life’s last 
ling’ring hour. 

HARRIOT. 

I would be a beauty and flash my brilliant eye ; 

My cheeks should opening roses show, my lips 
a vermeil dye ; 
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My alabaster brow and neck should dazzle all 
who gazed ; 

My dimple smiles should win all hearts, 
where’er my beauty blazed, 

So I would charm the world by my bewitching 
power ; 

And thus fill up my cup of bliss, till life’s last 
ling’ring hour. 

HELEN. 

Give me nor wealth nor beauty, — I ask a spirit 
keen, 

A wit that sparkles while it bums, that cuts 
as soon as seen ; 

Like a blazing comet I would trace a bright, 
portentous path, 

And all should worship at my shrine, or trem- 
ble at my wrath. 

Thus I would sweep the world by wit’s subduing 
power, 

And fill my joyous crystal cup, till life’s last 
* 

ling’ring hour. 
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SERENA. 

These tempting gifts I dare not ask, — they 
blight the soul when given ; 

Oh, rather grant me a pure heart, which guides 
us straight to heaven, 

A gentle spirit from above, to lead in wisdom’s 
ways, 

To make me humble in my youth, and useful 
all my days. 

And if I always rule my life by virtue’s holy 
power, 

My cup of bliss will overflow, beyond my latest 
hour. 

c. c. p. 
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AGLAE. 

A TALE. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 

Once there was a queen who thought that 
nothing ought to oppose her desires. The gods 
in a moment of complaisance had given her a 
daughter, so singularly beautiful, that before she 
had attained her fifteenth year, she was already 
the adulation of poets, and the envy of women. 
Her name was Agla6. She had noble features, 
and at the same time a modest exterior. With 
natural good sense, sensibility, and benevolent 
dispositions, Agla6, without entirely meriting 
ridicule, often furnished a subject for those 
whom malignity amuses. The extravagant 
length of time spent at her toilet absorbed the 
day ; the most extravagant fashions were those 
which she preferred ; and her light and airy 
figure lost all its grace under a fantastic mass of 
the richest stuffs. All that cultivates the mind, 
fatigued her; her lessons led to melancholy; 
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study to the vapors ; reasoning to sadness. In 
order to console so many sufferings, it was 
necessary to speak to her of her beauty, and 
her finery, which were the inexhaustible sub- 
jects of her conversation and her pleasures. 
The queen, her mother, like all weak and ten- 
der mothers, was at first amused with this wish 
of shining, and perhaps increased it, by yielding 
to fancies which she thought she might at any 
time repress. Under a pretence of rendering 
her happy, she began by spoiling her. Not 
having the resolution to afflict her, and hoping 
from time what she did not expect from her 
daughter’s strength of mind, this blind mother 
always put off the period of a more severe edu- 
cation. During her childhood, she had relied 
upon a few more years to correct and instruct 
her ; now she waited for mature age and reason. 
She was thus unconsciously bringing her to be 
like those women who pass their lives in calling 
themselves too young to know anything, till 
they think themselves too old to learn. 

In those times when kingdoms merited the 
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care of supernatural beings, beneficent genii 
watched over mortals, repaired the excesses of 
rashness, and the evils of negligence ; mitigated 
the ill effects of the errors of kings, and rees- 
tablished at once their glory and the felicity of 
their people. These wonderful beings were 
called Fairies. The fairy who protected the 
august parents of Agla6, came to their assist- 
ance, and transported their spoiled daughter into 
a desert island, giving her a governess, severe 
in her principles, but indulgent to past faults ; 
one of those rare women whose excellent sense 
could supply to her pupils the place of experi- 
ence, and who presented to her both the precept 
and the example of wisdom ; one of those women, 
who, devoted to reason by inclination, make it a 
duty to render reason agreeable. Such was the 
woman who was to second the views of the 
fairy. These terrestrial divinities do nothing 
like other people, always preferring the stran- 
gest means to effect their purposes, which, 
(it may be said in passing,) proves their great 
knowledge of mankind. The fairy transported 
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into this island the most decrepid old women of 
her court; but she chose only those who had 
been celebrated in their youth for their beauty, 
their wit, and their follies: for, — I know not 
why — these brilliant gifts always cost reason 
something. The youngest of these women was 
a hundred years old. The fairy said to Agla£; 
“You will not be allowed to go from this island, 
till you have discovered for what charms each of 
these women were celebrated in her youth ; but 
every time you guess right, you shall be adorned 
with a new grace. I will bestow upon you all 
those attractions which they have lost, if you 
can find them out.” 

After saying these words the fairy disap- 
peared, leaving Agla6 in an ecstacy of joy — and 
at the highest pitch of happiness — hope. She 
ran to all the old women’s houses, and examined 
them with so much attention that they mistook 
a very selfish feeling for interest in them ; for it 
must be confessed Aglae expected to be perfect 
before the end of the day. Age, sickness, and 
affliction, had destroyed all their charms. IIow- 
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ever, their extreme ugliness astonished Aglae 
less, than the humor which mechanically seized 
them at the unexpected sight of beauty united 
to all the brilliancy of youth. The envious si- 
lence of some, the murmurs of others, the em- 
barrassment of all, took from Agla6 the courage 
of entering into conversation. She retired, 
plunged in gloomy thoughts, not that the degra- 
dation of human nature affected her, but the 
difficulty of accomplishing the conditions of the 
fairy. The next morning she repeated the 
attempt, and felt the same chagrin : she repaired 
to her governess, her heart bursting with sighs, 
her eyes full of tears, her head full of projects, 
and regretting her former happiness. 

u The fairy mocks us,” said she bitterly ; “ she 
means that we shall always stay in this island ; I 
am sure none of these women were ever young. 
Amiability is only increased by experience and 
knowledge ; at least, that is what has been told 
me by those who have overwhelmed me with 
lessons.” The governess smiled, and observed 
that the faults of others would generally find us 
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more indulgent, if we were not so skilful in 
turning our eyes from our own. This reflection 
displeased Agla6, and she went away in a humor 
which, till then, she had at least taken the pains 
to hide. 

Reflection, which solitude forced upon her, 
soon made her repent of her unjust passion, and 
feeling no longer able to conceal her faults from 
herself, she went to mourn them in the arms of 
her governess. A wish for pardon makes us 
modest and conscious that we are in the wrong ; 
we feel as if we could atone for our faults by 
confessing them, and are happy again in the joy 
of reconciliation. Agla6 entreated her govern- 
ess to direct her, and to assist her in her discov- 
eries. The governess, who carefully watched 
for a return of sensibility, replied, “You have 
made a great mistake ; you have sought for per- 
fection in these women, and their disagreeable 
appearance struck you more than it would if you 
had been more reasonable. Coquettes have 
nothing left in their old age but an affectation 
of their former charms ; be sure that the most 
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ridiculous things about them are the traces of 
their former pretensions. This old woman, for 
instance, whom you see so full of frivolity, still 
endeavoring to be gay, recollects that in her 
younger days a continual smile showed the most 
beautiful set of teeth in the world ; she thinks 
she has retained agreeable manners, and there- 
fore makes herself ridiculous. Women who are 
only pretty, live but a few years ; the remainder 
of their lives is given up to regret and ennui. 
You will escape this sad misfortune if you can 
be convinced that beauty merely inspires admi- 
ration, and that it is character alone that makes 
us loved.” 

The fairy had taken care that there should 
be neither mirrors nor rivulets in this island. 
Agla& was no longer sure of her beauty ; the 
old women forgot their ugliness; their follies 
increased every day, and this was necessary to 
effect her cure. 

I have already said that the youngest of these 
old women was a hundred years old; and yet 
all were so presumptuous as to build hopes upon 
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the future, and to speak only of the errors of 
youth. Sometimes they sang songs which they 
believed they had inspired in their younger 
days ; sometimes they showed portraits of those 
who had been faithless to them ; they had pre- 
served volumes of madrigals and sonnets, and 
in short every little tribute of gallantry. Agla6 
had her port-folios and collections too; what was 
her astonishment to see how nearly the lan- 
guage of gallantry resembled what it was a 
hundred years before ! she found the same 
style, the same ideas, the same protestations, 
the same extravagance, the same self-love, in 
addresses which she had thought, till now, were 
never made but to herself. And must she con- 
fess that these old women had once been as 
beautiful as herself? This was very hard, and 
Agla6 preferred to think that the poets of those 
days were more enthusiastic, and that those of 
her own time were more difficult to please. 
However, the insatiable desire of display made 
her open her port-folios to these very old women. 
They would hardly hear her; some yawned, 
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others criticised, some made comparisons, others 
said they had heard the same sonnets a hundred 
times before. Agla6 was a little confused when 
she found that the verses she had thought writ- 
ten purposely for her had been presented to 
many before ; she was disgusted with an incense 
so common, and in disdain threw away the 
treasures which till then she had prized so 
highly. 

Ennui sometimes leads us hack to reason. 
Aglad returned to her governess, asked her 
for books, for work, for advice ; and above all, 
for the secret of making time pass swiftly away. 
Her governess began to have hopes of her pupil; 
she advised her to study, or at least to read. 
This resource seemed to Agla£ inexhaustible ; 
she wished to undertake everything at once, — 
music, drawing, astronomy, geography, the bril- 
liant dreams of fiction, and the less amusing 
ones of history. For several days her time was 
more occupied than that of a sage ; but excess 
of labor weakens our taste for it, and makes it a 
fatiguing task instead of a peaceful and sweet 
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occupation. Her governess, who did not wish 
her to be disgusted so soon, persuaded her to 
take some recreation, and advised her to visit 
her old women, sure that she would return bet- 
ter from every visit Agla6 now began to 
observe their characters and habits; this was 
the thread that guided her through the labyrinth. 
The eldest of these women was named Delphine; 
she was extremely decrepid; she could not 
hear, and was almost blind. Agla6 followed her 
several days, that she might have an opportunity 
of observing her, and at last succeeded in making 
herself understood by Delphine. This old wo- 
man, whose appearance had at first inspired her 
with aversion, soon began to interest her. She 
joined to much knowledge of the world, so just 
a sense of propriety, that everything she said 
had a manner and tone peculiar to herself. 
Agla6 concluded with reason, that Delphine 
must have conversed with brilliancy in her 
youth. This young princess, who had naturally 
a good mind, but who had never learnt to con- 
trol herself, and was always sure of being listen- 
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ed to, on account of her rank and her beauty ; 
talked a great deal, and was in the habit of say> 
ing the same thing a great many times. On the 
day that she discovered the charm of Delphine’s 
mind, her governess, astonished at the purity 
and elegance of her language, and the vivacity of 
her conversation, could not help complimenting 
her upon it ; and the delighted Agla6 saw that 
she had guessed rightly, and that the fairy had 
kept her word. The next day she attempted to 
penetrate the character of Nathalie ; but this 
cost her much trouble ; she was silly, coarse, vain, 
and ill-natured. Agla6 talked upon every sub- 
ject without being able to discover a single 
thing to her advantage, when by chance, one of 
the old women whose name was Rosalie, spoke 
with great enthusiasm of music : Nathalie was 
as angry as if she had been injured, and immedi- 
ately began to praise dancing exclusively. 
Their different sentiments degenerated into a 
dispute ; their dispute ended in personal insults. 
Agla6 easily fancied that one had had a delight- 
ful voice, and that the other had been a fine dan- 
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cer. She invoked the aid of the fairy, sat down 
to a harpsichord, and charmed them both with 
her playing. Nathalie especially was in a 
transport on hearing her mingle different dan- 
cing tunes with her variations ; and Rosalie 
thought, by the skill with which she played, 
that she must have made music her principal 
study. They both united warmly in her praise. 
Aglae quitted them, reflecting upon the success 
she had obtained by accomplishments that always 
make their possessors more charming, but 
which are not sufficient; she saw that people 
could please by their accomplishments only by 
displaying to others, what others possessed or 
preferred, and that praise is necessary to con- 
vince one’s self of their value : while, on the 
contrary, good qualities are felt in solitude ; are 
a compensation for the forgetfulness and neglect 
of the world ; and without rendering us insensi- 
ble to praise, prevent us from doing anything for 
the sake of obtaining it 

Encouraged by success, Agla6 took the same 
pains to study the characters of all. She 
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guessed that Eugenie had been very amiable ; 
that Herminie had known how to draw beauti- 
fully ; and she instantly applied herself to finding 
out one whose whole appearance had struck her 
with astonishment 

Her countenance had never been beautiful ; 
but as she had not been conscious of this, her 
old age was no better for it. There was no 
gradation in her mind ; no definite expression in 
her person ; her cap never stayed upon her head ; 
her head always looked as if it were going to 
fall from her shoulders; she had fancy and 
imagination, but her ideas were so strange, her 
conversation such a curious medley, that if she 
said anything worth hearing, it seemed to be the 
effect of accident, and not of good sense. She 
wearied others by her strong desire to please, 
violating all customs, and never hesitating to do 
a ridiculous thing, or to say an improper one. 
Sensible people saw that she was crackbrained, 
but knew also that her reputation was saved by 
this saying, “ She is extraordinary ! ” for folly is 
8t 
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a malady of which those only are accused 
who have some intervals of reason. 

Agla£ was a long time in discovering how it 
had been possible for her to please; but she 
perceived at last, that continual imprudence and 
want of discretion had been mistaken for an 
excess of frankness, and she felt that the first 
of all charms was genuine unaffectedness. 

Agla£ attempted to unravel the secret thoughts 
of another, who affected to speak continually of 
having lost her charms, and to say that she was 
in her dotage, and only the shadow of her former 
self. What would have been her despair if she 
had been taken at her word, and if she had been 
told that she only spoke so willingly of what 
she had lost, that she might hear others talk 
of what she once possessed ! 

Agla6 was no longer deceived. She became 
modest with the proud, humble with the witty ; 
tart with those who wished to appear gentle : she 
flattered their faults that she might then laugh at 
them, praised their tastes, invited them to relate 
their histories, and furnished them at least with 
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inexhaustible pleasure of talking of themselves. 
These different anecdotes gave her matter for 
some reflections that were a little malignant, 
which she confided to her governess, and gave 
rise to questions which were followed by inte- 
resting conversations, calculated to hasten the 
education of her mind. Thus, she asked her 
governess one day, why it cost women so 
much to grow old ? “ Because,” replied her 
governess, “nothing can ever replace what 
they lose. When men give up the happiness of 
pleasing, they only make an exchange of pas- 
sions : the love of glory takes the place of the 
pleasures they are renouncing ; the phantom re- 
putation seizes upon all their faculties ; and grow- 
ing old with new passions, they reach the goal 
without perceiving it, and end in thinking them- 
selves always young. If women would in early 
life give themselves occupation, if they would 
consent to forget themselves, to fear praise, to 
make friends, and not confound the desire to 
shine with the wish to please, every season of 
life would be happy. When you return to the 
9 
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world, thanks to the fairy! you will be the 
only woman who shall have begun youth in the 
midst of a circle where your charms are felt 
as faults, for it is necessary to make these old 
women forget them if you would please them. 

“ Let this be the lesson of your life. To be 
happy we must be loved ; profit then by all your 
advantages. You are beautiful, while you avoid 
ostentation ; at the same time let your toilet never 
be too much neglected ; whether you are in the 
city or in the country, always take that care, 
which, without being a passion for dress, proves 
so well the wish to please. Cultivate your 
mind ; add every day to its extent ; but remember 
that the conversation of the woman who knows 
the most should always leave the impression that 
she is seeking information. Humility consoles 
the ignorant and flatters those who think they 
can enlighten us. But above all have charity, if 
you wish to be loved with an enduring affection. 
Charity leads us to succor the indigent, to ex- 
cuse the guilty, to listen with compassion even 
to the most foolish complaints, to console all who 
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suffer. To find charity in others, is the daily 
wish of all ; to possess it, is the charm of every 
age, a charm without which no virtue is com- 
plete, a charm which will cover a multitude of 
faults.” 

These reflections, communicated with a ten- 
der interest in her improvement, rivetted the 
attention of Agla6, brought her back to reason 
and to her studies, and induced her to pursue 
them with more method and industry ; but the 
farther she advanced, the more she felt the need 
of guidance ; she therefore asked her governess 
with the sincerity of youth, to direct her and to 
assist her in regaining her lost childhood. The 
latter smoothed away the first difficulties, and 
in useful walks everything became a subject of 
instruction and pleasure. Nature, so rich and 
so beautiful, continually furnished new objects. 
Some writer has said, “In the eyes of ignorance 
everything is a prodigy, or everything is natu- 
ral.” Agla6, who till now had ever looked 
with indifference upon the riches of nature, 
stopped at every step, asked questions incessant- 
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ly, devoured instruction, and was equally asto- 
nished that she knew so little, and at the time 
she had passed without seeking to know more. 
They undertook one day to make a tour of the 
island, and came to a little retired house, the 
peaceful abode of an old woman, who received 
them with that mixture of sadness and sweetness 
which betrays a heart of sensibility. Agla6 was 
attracted towards her, and felt for her mingled 
interest and respect ; she dared not ask her for 
her experience — she almost feared to recall it 
to her; she wished to please her, to win her 
confidence, to console her, if possible. The old 
woman read her heart, drew her into conversa- 
tion, and told her the history of her life in these 
words : 

“ I shall not speak to you of my childhood, for 
I remember nothing of it. My recollections 
begin at the time when I first saw the lord 
destiny. Till that moment I had thought 
myself pretty, and intellectual ; then I doubted 
it; my toilet was endless, I became dissatis- 
fied with my mind; but the day on which 
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he told me that he loved me, I thought 
myself perfect. We were united: then I 
thought of nothing but how to please him; I 
forgot everything else ; I only existed during 
the hours he devoted to me ; the rest were 
passed in expecting him or in regretting his 
absence. When he came he seemed to change 
the very atmosphere I breathed ; I found myself 
happy without feeling the necessity of saying 
so ; I followed all his motions ; I began to listen 
to him before he spoke ; what he said I thought 
I had imagined he would say. For a long time 
he was happy in so much love ; but in the intox- 
ication of my happiness I forgot that care is 
necessary to preserve love. I neglected my 
person, my mind, my friends, all my duties. I 
thought only of him ; I saw only him; I spoke 
only of him. My friends deserted me without 
my perceiving it ; in the end I wearied him also. 
I felt that he was detaching himself from me — 
his returns were no longer anything but com- 
plaisance, his attentions only form. Instead of 
reviving his love by attention to his wishes and 
9 * 
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happiness, I passed in tears and reproaches the 
time which he still gave me ; I required an im- 
passioned sentiment ; I rejected his friendship ; 
till at last I hardly ever saw him. Who would 
then have told me that I was to suffer still more ? 

“My passion had estranged him; but after 
suffering his coldness, and trying all violent 
measures in vain, gentleness reclaimed him, and 
again I thought myself happy. Soon after busi- 
ness and ambition separated him from me again. 
My youth fled ; time had passed on without my 
perceiving its flight. I complained, though I had 
surely been one of the most happy ; — but I did 
not know that, till long after. Then I concealed 
my sorrow from him, and it preyed upon my 
character and my health the more, from being 
nourished in secret In becoming a sufferer, I had 
become less amiable. I was continually hoping 
that the next day would bring me consolation, 
but it proved to be only another day of tears. At 
last I heard of a conjuror who was said to work 
miracles ; we believe this when we feel its need ; 
and I went to consult him. As I arrived at bis 
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house I met an old woman coming from it I 
asked her what he had told her ; the only an- 
swer I obtained was these lines, which I have 
never forgotten : 

The Future we would fain unfold— 

He of the Past alone, has told i — 

The joys of youth are fleeting fast— 

None come to age but from the Past. 

I did not seek the oracle, but applied this advice 
to my own circumstances. I renounced the 
hope of happiness ; I am still interested in the 
happiness of others, and I am sometimes con- 
soled by it ; but I wait with impatience for the 
close of life.” 

Agla6 had listened to the old woman with a 
lively interest that made her share in all her 
emotions. Her governess, who had surprised her 
with her eyes full of tears, could have wished 
that the picture had not been drawn so strongly ; 
but she determined to tell her in their next con- 
versation, that the misfortune of this old woman 
was that of all women of unregulated sensibility; 
and that the day is not lost which teaches us that 
9f 
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to them love is very far from fulfilling its promise ; 
for it is not so easy for men to love as to please. 
Agla6 reflected upon all this, and promised her- 
self the pleasure of seeing this interesting old 
woman often, and of making her repeat the story 
which had affected her so deeply. But her ex- 
pectations were disappointed ; the story was al- 
ways the same. Agla6 perceived that it was 
impossible to speak long of one’s self without 
being tedious. She had expected to love this old 
woman more every day, and every day she list- 
ened to her with less interest. Nothing could 
distract her attention from herself ; morality, the 
country, ambition, everything recalled the image 
of her lover. If a noble action was mentioned, he 
would have performed it ; if a simple thing was 
pointed out, he would have improved it ; still she 
was the most interesting of all the old women ; for 
her reminiscences were of the heart Agla6 
went to see her with pleasure, was soon tired of 
staying, and yet quitted her with pain. But she 
often did leave her before the sun had marked 
the hour for her return. The old woman would 
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bid her adieu with sadness, but without com- 
plaining. Agla6 would return slowly, dissatis- 
fied with herself, reproaching herself for her 
unkindness and want of power to make sacrifices. 
The next day, after her studies were completed, 
she would fly to her old friend. One would 
have thought, by her haste, that she could not 
arrive soon enough; and enjoying in anticipa- 
tion the pleasure her eagerness would give, she 
accustomed herself by degrees to be disinterest- 
ed, to believe herself necessary to the happiness 
of another — that first and sweetest of illusions. 
She even returned to the others who had 
seemed to her formerly so ridiculous ; she no 
longer felt a cruel pleasure in laughing at them, 
and rallying their follies ; she still humored their 
faults, but as we console an invalid who has no 
resources in himself. Yet their extreme credu- 
lity made her fear for herself. “ Reassure me,” 
she one day said to her governess, “ I do not ask 
for praise, but I need encouragement. Am I 
young? Have you given me the means of 
being charming ? Am I not, like these women* 
still in blindness ? ” 
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At these words the fairy appeared. 

“Be tranquil, my Agla6,” said she; “you are 
what you were when I brought you to this island ; 
I could add nothing to your beauty. I was not 
permitted to correct you without some effort on 
your part. I have showed you at once all the 
faults which time and the wish for praise would 
have given you ; they have cured you of vanity, 
which in women makes youth guilty, and old 
age so ridiculous. This is gaining more than I 
had promised you. I shall now restore you 
to your kingdom ; but before I leave you, I wish, 
like a good mother, to reward you for your 
efforts ; — what do you desire ? ” Agla6 entreated 
her to restore her old friend to youth. But the 
old woman refused this favor, unless her lover 
could partake it “ I do not desire to live,” she 
said, “ I do not ask you for years ; only restore 
to me the days of my happiness, and let me die 
when my husband shall cease to love me.” 
The fairy granted her wishes, restored her 
youth, her husband, her pleasures, and her 
pains. 
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Then she restored Agla6 to her mother, who, 
still blinded, believed that she was perfect, and 
did not doubt that she had employed all the time 
she had not seen her lose. She left her crown to 
her daughter, who passed the rest of her life in 
doubting herself and excusing others. 



EVERGREENS. 

BY PINCKNEY. 

When summer’s sunny hues adorn 
Sky, forest, hill, and meadow, 

The foliage of the evergreens 
In contrast seems a shadow. 

But when the tints of autumn have 
Their sober reign asserted, 

The landscape that cold shadow shows 
Into a light converted. 

Thus thoughts that frown upon our mirth 
Will smile upon our sorrow, 

And many dark fears of today 
Will be bright hopes tomorrow. 
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TO A LADY, 

WHO ACCUSED THE AUTHOR OF FASTIDIOUSNESS. 

’Tis not in the tint of the skin, 

Though roses and lilies combine, 

Nor the form of the eyebrows and chin, 
That can soften a bosom like mine ; 

Nor is it a black, sparkling eye, 

Nor a bright auburn ringlet of hair, 

That can draw from my heart its last sigh, 
Or cause me to die in despair. 

The form may be happily cast 
In nature’s most delicate mould, 

The mind be capacious and vast, 

And the heart nor deceitful nor cold : 

These beauties may even unite, 

With eloquence, dignity, grace ; 

With manners gay, easy, polite, 

To embellish the form and the face : 
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Yet some beauty the world seldom sees 
Would be wanting to fix my regard, 

Some perfection more winning than these 
To enrapture the soul of your bard. 

You may ask what I wish to combine 
With the charms in these numbers pourtray’d, 

To finish this goddess of mine : 

*Ti3 a beauty which never can fade ! 

Unsullied by sorrow and age, 

Tis sweet, gentle, melting, and mild ; 

’Tis the soul of the saint and: the sage, 

With the artless address of the child : 

It beams in the glance of the eye, 

It melts on the lip in a smile, 

It checks the ungracious reply, 

It enraptures — but cannot beguile. 

But vain is so feeble a lay 
My thoughts on this theme to impart, 

Then throw it as worthless away, 

And consult but your glass and your heart. 
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UPON A FLOWER, 

WHICH FULL TO PIECES WHILE I WAS LOOKING AT IT. 

Upon a lovely flower I gazed, 

Admired its colors bright, 

Pleased — all its varied beauty praised, 

— Still gazed with new delight 

And while I look’d, its leaves all fell 
And floated on the air ; 

Alas ! the touching tale they tell 
Of all this world calls fair. 

While we admire, it disappears, 

And while we gaze, it dies, 

And leaving only sighs and tears, 

Away it lightly flies. 

Another flower, more fair, more sweet, 
This one may soon replace, 

With fresher charms my eye shall greet, 
And bloom with brighter grace. 
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But who can boast the magic power 
’Mid pleasure’s brightest host, 

To cull the heart another flower, 

As sweet as that it lost ? 

O then ’tis surely wisdom’s part, 

To seek those deathless flowers, 

Which virtue plants around the heart 
To deck life’s latest hours. 

E. L. C. 



THOUGHTS. 

BT PINCKNEY. 

The mind is capable to show 
Thoughts of so dim a feature, 

That consciousness can only know 
Their presence, not their nature ; 

— Things which, like fleeting insect mothers, 
Supply recording life to others, 

And straightway lose their own. 
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THE TWO PORTRAITS. 

On the walls of an ancient mansion in Mas- 
sachusetts, two family pictures are still hanging, 
which revive some of the sweetest recollections 
of my childhood. If a little narrative of the 
facts connected with them carry half the inte- 
rest to my little readers, which I feel in recalling 
them, they may serve for that spell on child- 
hood’s ear — a story. 

One of these portraits was painted by the 
celebrated Copley ; and the relation of one little 
fact may serve at the same time to show the 
power of the artist’s pencil, and the excellent 
character of the gentleman whose features it so 
faithfully represents. 

General Roscoe had been some time in Eng- 
land, when finding himself about to be detained 
by perplexing and complicated business a still 
longer time, he sent this portrait home to his 
anxious family. It was placed on the floor at 
the extremity of the large hall, and the numer- 
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ous workmen of the various establishments of 
which he was superintendant, were assembled 
to look upon the almost living features of their 
master. One general shout of heartfelt delight 
proved the excellence of the likeness ; but when 
a favorite cat, who was accustomed to sit on the 
General’s shoulder while he ate, came in, and 
made various efforts to place herself on the ac- 
customed seat, tears flowed from every eye. 
The hardy but subdued workmen moved silently 
away, one by one, and audible sobs evinced the 
still deeper feeling of those more nearly inte- 
rested, in the long absent original. 

The other picture is of a boy — but before I 
describe it, I must tell the tale which makes it 
interesting, and this will involve something of 
the history of General Roscoe. 

This gentleman was an Englishman by birth, 
who removed to Massachusetts while it was yet a 
colony. Active and enterprising, enthusiastically 
fond of civil and religious liberty, and deter- 
mined to make America his permanent home, he 
immediately selected a spot favorable for manu- 
al 
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factories, and in a few years established works 
of various kinds on an estate of five hundred 
acres, forming one of the beautiful peninsulas of 
what was then called the Bay State. The penin- 
sula when he settled upon it, was a forest of trees, 
save here and there a cleared spot, probably the 
home of some original owner of the soil. In one 
of these openings our young adventurer built his 
cottage. His wife was accomplished in all that 
renders woman lovely. Nature had given her 
strong powers of mind, an intuitive perception 
of the grand and beautiful, and a person digni- 
fied and striking. Her voice was attuned to 
kindness by nature, and education had refined 
her mind and manners. And it was real refine- 
ment. It shrunk from the touch of vice, but 
never from the calls of duty. She could perform 
the most menial offices ; visit the abodes of sick- 
ness, want, and wretchedness ; watch with the 
dying, and with unwearied tenderness bring 
peace, cleanliness, and comfort, into the abodes 
of poverty and disease. She was a Christian 
indeed ; and felt a noble consciousness of that 
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true dignity, which no employment can degrade. 
It scarcely need be added, that such a woman 
soon rendered their new home delightful. A 
hardy, industrious set of laborers and manufac- 
turers were collected, and suitable accommoda- 
tions were built The forest trees were judi- 
ciously removed from such parts of the grounds 
as were suitable for the manufacturing establish- 
ments ; a splendid mansion house was erected ; 
gardens were laid out with taste, and even 
elegance ; flowers were cultivated, fruit trees 
planted, and fences built with strength and 
neatness. A few years elapsed and the farm 
appeared a new creation. Most of the forest 
trees, indeed all that were not wanted for wood, 
or reserved for ornament, were gone. Fruits, 
flowers, poultry, cattle — everything which givfes 
beauty and indicates plenty, abounded. 

Our adventurer now had reasonable hopes of 
securing, in his newly adopted country, the means 
of rational independence and domestic quiet. 
He had usurped no one’s rights ; he had furnish- 
ed employment for a large number of laborers 
10 
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— he was a kind master, and the benefactor of 
all around him. The exalted woman who had 
shared his fortunes, when love of religious and 
civil liberty drove him to our favored shores, 
now richly enjoyed her reward, in the promising 
virtues of three interesting children, and in 
the increasing wealth and respectability of her 
husband. But the paradise they had created 
around them was, like the paradise of old, to 
be destroyed by evil passions. Disagreements 
between the mother country and her colonies 
had been increasing for some years, and Ros- 
coe, who had from principle fled from the 
restraints, civil and religious, of his own 
country, could not remain neutral when he 
plainly saw that the increasing aggressions of 
Britain were pressing harder and harder upon 
his new but now beloved home. The engrossing 
nature of public events, the solicitude they 
caused, and the sacrifices of time and property, 
which they demanded, soon affected his private 
interests. The first heavy accident which oc- 
curred to him, was the burning, by some Eng- 
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lish cruisers, of a ship richly laden with choco- 
late, spermaceti candles, oil, &c, from his dif- 
ferent manufactories. He was in England 
when this event happened, and in a letter home 
he says, “ Our struggle is approaching. Britain 
will throw us off or crush us under foot. Good 
king George is deceived by his ministers. He 
would do us justice would they let*him. We 
must be prepared to lose our hard earned*proper- 
ty, perhaps to quit our blessed home ; for the 
public weal mustmow be our sole care. America 
must be saved from tyranny and oppression, even 
though property and life be the sacrifice. May 
God grant us bread and peace ; it is all I ask — 
my time, my talents, my property, I give to my 
country.” 

So wrote, and so practised this disinterested 
patriot. In the eventful year of 1775, he enter- 
ed with his only son into the service of the state. 
The father and son, General and Colonel Roscoe, 
devoted themselves wholly to public business ; — 
and in addition to the loss of two large and well 
filled stores, which were burnt by the British, 
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the agents of his establishments proved faith- 
less, and accumulated losses obliged him to close 
his own business. Yet he pressed forward — no 
call of personal interest Hired him an instant 
from what now had become his ruling passion, — 
the determination to lend all his powers of mind, 
body and property, to aid in the establishment of 
national ifHejjendence. Independence was es- 
tablish^! : but General Roscoe. was left with 
barely a subsistence. His beautiful farm had 
become almost a waste, — his numerous buildings 
were tom down, — and most of his fine enclo- 
sures laid opeq, and all that Was tasteful de- 
stroyed. The family mansion, however, with 
its gardens and outbuildings, was preserved. 
The circumstances were peculiar. During the 
scenes of violence and bitter animosity, which 
followed the battle of Lexington, a British 
officer of distinguished merit was dangerously 
wounded. His wife and one lovely boy had 
accompanied this officer to America. With all 
a woman’s devotedness to love and duty she was 
resolute to share his danger. She possessed 
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true courage ; it was moral courage. Even in 
the cannon’s mouth she was firm to what she 
believed her duty, and no feminine fears an- 
noyed her husband fh his arduous career. She 
was near him, in disguise, when he fell ; and 
with a promptitude and firmness, affection only 
could impart, had him instantly conveyed to an 
adjoining wood. She had heard of the humane 
and hospitable* Roscoe — for friends and*enemies 
alike did justice to his active, disinterested vir- 
tue. Her husband was conveyed to his house, 
and Madam Roscoe with two lovely and heroic 
daughters, who labored in acts of mercy, while 
her husband and son labored in the field of 
strife, attended the wounded man with the ten- 
derness and solicitude of near relatives. He 
recovered, but was disabled from active duty. 
Before he was really able to leave the sick 
chamber, the very detachment of the British, 
which had been under his command, reached 
the home of his preserver. Much damage had 
been done, before he knew who were the as- 
sailants. When he perceived they were his 
10 * 
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own men, he insisted upon being carried out 
into the avenue, leading to the great entrance 
of the mansion house ; and, with all the fervor 
of genuine gratitude, demanded a cessation of 
hostilities, and attention to his commands. No 
sooner did the soldiery understand the nature of 
his obligations, than they gave instant proof of 
what man, even in his rudest state, may be in- 
duced to do, by calm and dispassionate appeals 
to the best feelings of his nature. Their fero- 
cious threats were hushed, and a fervent u God 
bless your honor ! ” burst from many mouths ; a 
retreat was ordered, and every man seemed to 
forget that he came to plunder or demolish. 

One fine day in the early part of Autumn, Mrs 
Lacy with her son, a boy about nine years of 
age, beautiful as an Adonis, and devotedly fond 
of his admirable mother, strolled far along one 
of the most enchanting walks, that bordered the 
bay. On the left lay the ocean, in all its gran- 
deur ; in the distance rose the blue hills, like a 
dark cloud on the horizon. Beautiful islands, 
and peninsulas covered with verdure, were visible 
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as far as the eye could reach. On the right 
were alternate groups of forest trees, dressed 
in the varied beauty of autumnal foliage, and 
bare and rugged rocks, seemingly rent by some 
tremendous convulsion of nature. Mrs Lacy 
and her son proceeded to a cultivated spot which 
jutted out into the sea, forming one side of a 
small, but exquisitely beautiful bay. They seated 
themselves so as to command a view of the love- 
liest parts of the peninsula, and of a rock or 
precipice, so grand, and yet so terrible, that the 
heart quailed when the eye rested upon it It 
was accessible on one side — the other hung over 
the ocean, where at high tide a whirlpool of 
Borne extent was formed by a bed of rocks, rag- 
ged and dangerous. “ Mother,” said the boy, 
“ why do you love to go away into such lonely 
places ? Is it not more amusing to be where 
there are many people ? — It seems to me you 
are never tired of trees, and flowers, and such 
things.” 

“True, my boy, I never am tired of such 
things. I get tired of society sometimes, 
10f 
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because men abuse their noble natures. A tree, — 
an elm, or oak, for instance, — is a grand object, 
and the graceful waving of its boughs, the 
richness of its coloring, the idea of its useful- 
ness, and the proof it brings to the soul, of God’s 
goodness, gives it a charm so soothing, so de- 
lightful, that my mind is rarely in a state not to 
yield at once to its influence. The grass we 
tread on, the flowers, whose fragrance fills the 
air, and the trees, whose shade is now so grate- 
ful to us, all possess this power over my mind.” 

“ But, mother, do you not like to see people 
happy ? ” 

“Certainly; but I do not like to see peo- 
ple quarrel — if I could see people live and act 
rationally and peacefully, perhaps I should not 
so often go into lonely places, as you call 
them ; but, William, my child, it is time that 
your mind should open to receive pleasure from 
natural objects, because it is a pleasure you can 
always command, and because it leads you to 
realize the daily, hourly goodness of Him, who 
formed this grand creation. Look round and 
tell me, what you most admire.” 
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M O that rock, mother,” said the ardent boy, 
“ I have been looking at it a long while. How 
grand it is ! I want to get upon the top of it — 
perhaps I could see our home, mother.” 

“No, my darling, we must again cross this 
immense ocean, before we can see that loved 
and happy home.” 

“ But, mother, you do not know how far I can 
see.” 

“ Do not speak of it, my dear, it is a dangerous 
place ; you cannot reach the top if you would ; 
let us return to our friends.” 

She hastened home, for, knowing the daring 
spirit of the boy, she feared he might attempt 
what would endanger himself, without conferring 
good on any one. Mrs Lacy never checked her 
son, or forbade him any hazardous enterprise, 
which had the good of a fellow being for its ob- 
ject; but fool-hardy exploits, performed from 
mere excitement, or from personal vanity, she 
firmly objected to. 

Some days elapsed after this little excursion, 
and the whole occurrence had been forgotten, 
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when Mary Roscoe, a beautiful and blooming' 
child, about the age of the cherished darling of 
Mr and Mrs Lacy, ran into the house, breathless 
with haste, and with her clothes torn and soiled, 
and seizing the hand of her grandfather ex- 
claimed, “ Come and find William, quick, — Wil- 
liam is lost ! ” “ How, where ? ” asked every 
one, instantly rising to follow the agitated Mary. 
She led directly to the walk upon the sea-shore. 
“ The terrible rock,” cried Mrs Lacy, “ my boy 
will be killed ! ” 

General Roscoe recollected the spot, and 
calling to his man to follow with ropes — and 
giving his arm to the mother, who insisted upon 
going, moved quickly forward, leaving the 
anxious, alarmed, and disabled father with the 
ladies of the family. 

“ Madam,” said the General, “ I think it im- 
possible that William should venture upon a 
spot so peculiarly terrific.” 

“ He remembers his home, and daily grows 
impatient to see it ; ” she replied, “ besides, he 
is a fearless child — and in that rests all my 
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hope — he will not lose his self-po 3 session — but 
— 0 the place is terrific ! ” 

They moved on in silence. To ascertain if the 
boy was on the rock, it was necessary that they 
should go to the spot Mrs Lacy had visited in 
her recent walk, for the side on which it was 
accessible by a foot-path, was shrouded with 
trees and shrubs to the very top— General Ros 
coe, therefore, directed his man to ascend as 
noiselessly as possible to the height of the preci- 
pice, and, if the boy was standing or seated, to 
seize him strongly, lest a sudden surprise should 
throw him off his guard, and thus hasten the fate 
they dreaded. 

General Roscoe and Mrs Lacy, then, in a state 
of breathless anxiety, moved round to face the 
rock, which pended over the deep and noisy gulf. 

O, what a sight was there ! The boy, radiant in , 
beauty, his fine hair blown back from his noble 
forehead, and a bright smile lighting up his 
cherub features, sat in an attitude exquisitely 
graceful, with one arm thrown over a projection 
in the rock, viewing with delight the boundless 
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prospect before him. He was so rapt, and was 
sending his gaze so far above and beyond the 
agitated spectators, that he did not see them. 
One breathless moment they gazed upon the 
bright vision ; then beheld the boy safely grasped 
by the faithful Barnard. The revulsion of feel- 
ing was overwhelming — Mrs Lacy fainted. 
When strong and disciplined minds do yield to 
mortal passion, the struggle is overpowering. 
It was long before Mrs Lacy was restored to the 
consciousness that her child was safe. 

The scene which followed admits of no de- 
scription ; and when all the alarmed and anxious 
friends were again collected around their reco- 
vered treasure, the wondering boy seemed for 
the first time to realize the danger he had 
escaped. Mary held him by the hand, as if 
fearful he would again leave her — anxiously- 
repeating, “ Why , William, why did you leave 
me ? it was almost dark.” 

“ I could not hear nor see you, Mary,” he 
replied; “I was sure almost that I could see 
across that great ocean, and seeing the footpath. 
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I determined to go first to the very top of the 
high rock, and if I could see our England, to 
carry you up the next day. The moon was 
rising when I got upon the highest part, and it 
looked so glorious, I forgot I had left you alone, 
Mary ; besides, I was very tired and could not 
go down till I had rested.” 

“But, William,” asked his father, “did you 
not know how frightened we should be. You are 
too small a boy to be from home, climbing rocks 
after sunset.” 

“Father, I shall never go alone again, be- 
cause my mother has forbidden me ; but let us 
aU go. The ocean, the ships, the islands, are 
more beautiful than when the sun shines.” 

“But you cannot see England, my boy, by 
moonlight,” said his mother. 

A shade passed over his animated features — 
“ No,” he replied ; “it is a long way up that rock, 
and the sun had set before I left the thick trees 
near the top ; but I knew, dark as it was, that 
you were right, mother, when you said I could 
not see our home.” 
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Colonel Lacy, his wife and son, returned to 
England in the following spring ; but misfortunes 
accumulated on the head of the venerable Ros- 
coe. Much had been done by the master spir- 
its of the age to regulate public and private 
affairs, at the close of our long and arduous 
struggle for independence. It was impossible 
that due justice should be rendered to every 
member of the numerous army, or every de- 
serving individual of so large and scattered a 
community. General Roscoe was one, whose 
only reward for the greatest personal sacrifices, 
was the consciousness that he had done his duty. 
He never murmured — he knew such must be 
the lot of many, after such protracted scenes of 
public distress, and cheerfully resigned his noble 
establishment to satisfy debts unavoidably incur- 
red, and removed to hired and humble lodgings, 
poor, but not disheartened. His enterprise and 
activity remained in full vigor, and though past 
sixty years of age, he interested a number of 
wealthy individuals, obtained subscriptions, and 
actually put into successful operation, an exten- 
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sive and useful manufactory. But here a fatal 
stop was put to all human exertion. In less 
than one week after he had returned to hi3 an- 
cient residence, and felt sure he had established 
the future independence of his children and 
grandchildren, he was followed to the grave by 
his deeply afflicted family. The subscribers 
were alarmed ; the mercantile interest had been 
opposed to the undertaking, and claims were 
sent in, and his unfortunate son, though fully 
adequate to carry on the establishment, was 
obliged to sacrifice the whole to avoid imprison- 
ment for debt. Colonel Roscoe gave immediate 
information to Colonel Lacy of his father’s death, 
and the consequent embarrassments. Colonel 
Lacy was allied to one of the noblest families in 
England. His son, the blooming, interesting 
hoy, who won all hearts by his beauty and his 
virtues, was heir to an immense estate, and had 
often entreated his father to send for one of 
Colonel Roscoe’s family to share with him his 
paternal kindness and splendid fortune; for 
William remembered with deep interest the 
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lovely and amiable Mary Roscoe. No sooner 
was Colonel Roscoe’s letter received, and read, 
than Colonel Lacy’s resolution was taken. He 
had, from a year’s residence in Massachusetts, 
and from his great friendship and high opinion 
of the Roscoe family, felt a strong desire to quit 
England and reside on this side of the Atlantic. 
But a removal of so much importance cannot be 
made without much deliberation. It was several 
years before he had arranged his concerns to 
effect it. He replied to Colonel Roscoe that he 
himself would become the purchaser of the es- 
tate, endeared to him by so many recollections 
of kindness, requesting him to remain on it, as 
agent, until his arrival. 

Colonel Roscoe being relieved by the pur- 
chase money, employed the interval of tranquil- 
lity in building a small tenement for his own 
future residence. It commanded a view of bold 
and beautiful scenery, and though humble, when 
compared with the family mansion, it soon bore 
evident marks of the native taste and refinement 
of its occupants. Mary Roscoe grew up a beau- 
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tiful woman, and, educated by her accomplished 
grandmother, Madam Roscoe, who still survived 
in all the loveliness and dignity of graceful old 
age, interesting to the old, and the favorite of 
the young, she added the charm of a refined 
education to the endowments of nature. Draw- 
ing was one of her favorite pursuits, and she had 
sedulously cultivated her native talent, which 
now afforded her profit as well as pleasure. 

Among the many sketches from nature which 
she loved to look upon, because they commemo- 
rated scenes of deep interest, was one, highly 
finished, of the boy whom she loved in child- 
hood, gazing from his perilous seat on the rock, 
upon the moonlight splendor around him. 

One day, when wholly absorbed in recollections 
of childhood, her moistened eye was fixed upon 
this chef d'xuvre of her pencil, William Lacy, 
who had just arrived with his father, approached 
her unheard. Could she be the beautiful child 
he had left twelve years before ? He did not 
doubt it. At the moment of this cbnviction in 
his mind, Mary raised her eyes. Her fine face 
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was instantly suffused with a glow of mingled 
timidity and admiration, and as his eye glanced 
from the picture to the lovely artist, she felt by a 
sort of instinct, that it was William Lacy. Her 
father and Colonel Lacy immediately entered, 
and all was confirmed. 

The meeting of the elder members of the 
family could not be gay, so many deeply agita- 
ting circumstances recurred to every mind. 

“ How, my dear Lacy, are we to reward you 
for all this ? ” said Colonel Roscoe, a few weeks 
after his friend was established, and they had 
made arrangements for business in connexion 
with each other. 

“ By giving me the greatest treasure you pos- 
sess,” replied Colonel Lacy. “Yes, you have 
not completed your sacrifices. One precious 
offering more, and we will make but one family. 
Shall Mary be my daughter, shall my son be also 
your son ? ” 

“ It shall be so,” said Colonel Roscoe, thank- 
ing God in his heart. 

William Lacy lives now in the mansion where 
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his father was conveyed, nearly fifty years since, 
a wounded soldier. He is himself past the me- 
ridian of his life ; but he is still happy, with a 
large family. His father-in-law’s portrait hangs 
in his sitting room, and opposite to it, is the in- 
teresting picture, which is so intimately connect- 
ed with the most touching scenes of his youth. 



STANZAS. 

I love to see the blushing cheek 
Of gay and joyous youth, — 

Its rapture — all too full to speak, 

Its innocence and truth. 

I grieve to think a blight may fall 
Upon the lovely flower, 

Its dewy perfumed leaves may all 
Be scatter’d in an hour. 

My heart, unbidden, heaves a sigh, 

And breathes a silent prayer, 

That storms may gently pass it by, 

And time its glories spare. e. l. c. 

11 
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STANZAS, 

SUGGESTED BT A PAINTING. 

A lovely babe lies gently dying, 

A chasten’d mother o’er it sighing, 

A heavenly angel hovering near 
Tfl bear the spirit to its sphere ! 

A light so mild is on the child, 

A look so meek the mother wears, 
You’d deem her soul was reconciled. 
And his the angel’s rapture shares. 

So fine the feeble thread of life 
Death’s ruder fingers could not take it. 
And, fleeing from the peaceful strife, 
He sends a seraph down to break it. 

Oh ! can a parting spirit smile, 

Or does deceitful sight beguile ? 

And can a parent’s broken heart 
Serenely writhe upon the dart ? 
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Or lest, (as pass’d the tender soul,) 

The grosser air of earth should wound it, 
Does its ethereal guardian roll 
The atmosphere of heaven around it? 

And this (too pure for care or grief,) 

Hath shed its influence through the place, 
Hath brought that aching breast relief, 

And spread its radiance on her face ? 

The infant’s hand is warmly press’d, 

The lingering soul devoutly bless’d. 

Yet who would think that gazing eye 
Was fix’d to see its darling die ? 

There is a consolation sent, 

And holy comfort flows from thence, 

While o’er the babe her thoughts are bent : 
— Its beauty and its innocence, 

Its sunny brightness, all the charms 
That ne’er were so profusely given, 

To bless a happy mother’s arms, 

Are mingled in a dream of heaven ! 
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’T is over — and now all beneath, 
The spirit yields to death’s eclipse ; 
Yet issuing with the latest breath 
It leaves its footsteps on the lips. 



* STANZAS. 

The young, the lovely, pass away, 

Ne’er to be seen again ; 

Earth’s fairest flowers swift decay, 

Its blasted trees remain. 

Full oft we see the brightest thing 
That lifts its head on high, 

Smile in the light, then droop its wing, 
And fade away and die. 

And kindly is the lesson given : 

Then dry the falling tear ; 

They came to raise our hearts to heaven, 
They go to call us there. 

E. Is. C. 
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TO THE SKYLARK. 

BY WORDSWORTH. 

Ethereal minstrel ! Pilgrim of the sky ! 

Dost thou despise the earth where cares abound ? 
Or, while the wings aspire, are heart and eye 
Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground — 
Thy nest — which thou canst drop into at will ; 
Those quivering wings composed, that music still ! 

To the last point of vision, and beyond, 

Mount, daring warbler ! that love-prompted strain 
(*Twixt thee and thine a never failing bond) 
Thrills not the less the bosom of the plain ; 

Yet might’st thou seem, proud privilege ! to sing 
All independent of the leafy spring ! 

Leave to the nightingale her shady wood — 

A privacy of glorious light is thine, 

Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 
Of harmony with rapture more divine ; — 

Type of the wise who soar — but never roam, 
True to the kindred points of heaven and home ! 
11 * 
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SONNET 

TO THE MEMORY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

BY AN ENGLISH GENTLEMAN. 

Franklin ! if hallowed was the voice, that said 
“ Blest are the peace makers ! ” then thou art 
blest, 

And thou may’st sweetly sleep, and take thy 
rest 

In the untroubled grave : — the virtuous dead, 
Though the cold clay their spirits tenanted 
May drop into decay, themselves have lent 
A brightness to our moral firmament ; 

And blended there — inseparable — shed 
United lustre. O, to be among them ! 

For the soul sickens at the deeds of death 
That fill the busy trumpet’s laboring breath, 
And weeps to think that mortal verse has sung 
them! 

But they have their reward : A nobler name 
May wait in patience for a purer fame. 
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SONNET 

ON MOUNT VERNON. 

BT THE SAME. 

There dwelt the Man — the flower of human 
kind — 

Whose visage mild bespoke his nobler mind ; 
There dwelt the Soldier, who his sword ne’er 
drew 

But in a righteous cause, to freedom true ; 
There dwelt the Hero who ne’er fought for fame, 
Yet gain’d more glory than a C cesar’s name ; 
There dwelt the Statesman, who, devoid of art, 
Gave soundest counsels from an upright heart ; 
— And O Columbia ! by thy sons caress’d, 

There dwelt the Father of the realms he blest, 
Who no wish felt to make his mighty praise — 
Like other Chiefs — the means himself to raise ; 
But there retiring, breathed in pure renown, 
And felt a grandeur that disdain’d a crown. 
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REASON AND RELIGION. 

AN ALLEGORY. 

“ Watchman, what of the night ? watchman, what of the 
night ? The watchman saith, The morning cometh ! ” 

It is nearly twenty centuries since the 
celestial sisters, Reason and Religion, descended 
from their native heavens, on the lovely plains 
of Palestine. Each radiated with a self-derived 
light, and each was supported by the other. 
The countenance of the one was firm and de- 
cided, and her eye, which was tranquil though 
severe, was fixed upon her sister : that of the 
other was holy, bright, and enthusiastic, and her 
rapturous gaze was bent upon the heavens. 

A peculiarly benign and genial atmosphere, 
which Religion shed around her, immediately 
attracted the heart, but she could only be com- 
muned with in full light through the introduction 
of Reason, who seemed never to be fully alive, 
but when discharging this delightful duty. It 
was observed that when a votary of Religion 
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neglected the voice of Reason, who never failed 
to address every one that approached, there 
evolved frojn his body a cloud which gradually 
darkened his vision, till he became blind : but 
it was not always the case that he lost the bene- 
fit of the warm atmosphere of Religion, even 
when he was thus deprived of light 

The sisters had descended on a spot which 
many thousand years before they had visited, 
but were so ill-treated by men, that they had 
fled disgusted. They now made a second essay 
to save him, and thus addressed a company of 
men whom they meant to constitute their 
heralds : 

“We are sent from God. Our purpose is to 
make mankind happy ; inducing them to be vir- 
tuous, by promising them eternal life. We 
have elected you to be our heralds, for many 
reasons. You are unlearned in the wisdom Of 
this world, and none of your race, in after ages, 
who may have enjoyed the advantages of that 
wisdom, which we have brought from heaven, 
"an rise up and dispute our title to universal 
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homage, by pretending, that all the good we do, 
was done by ingenious men, without supernatu- 
ral aid. We do not deceive you. If you follow 
us, you must give up national prejudices, for the 
blessings we dispense will not be confined to 
your nation. You must give up all hope of 
earthly emolument, for our kingdom is not of 
this world. You must not expect to ingratiate 
yourselves with the rich and powerful. No, you 
will be persecuted and hunted from city to 
city ; you will be scorned, and mocked, and re- 
viled, — and die unnatural deaths, of torture, and 
ignominy, and shame. But you will be reward- 
ed in this life with the reflection that you arc 
carrying a message, which, though it cost you 
care and pain, to ages on ages yet unborn, will 
bring comfort, peace, and happiness, — and to 
you, also, in another life, a crown of fadeless 
glory.” 

The proposal was received, for the sisters 
gave sensible evidence of their celestial origin, 
— and their empire began to spread. They 
met with two powerful rivals, Paganism and 
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Psuedo-Philosophy, who were counterfeits of 
themselves : for men, when the sisters left them 
before, being willing to supply their places, 
attempted to do it by placing these fallen deities 
over them, who had reigned ever since. Pagan- 
ism and Pseudo-Philosophy were supported by 
the great and the powerful, and the learned ; 
and they scorned, and scoffed at the simplicity 
of their heavenly rivals, and at the meanness of 
their followers: yet the celestials conquered, 
for they proved their mission divine, by effecting 
so great things by so impotent instruments. 

At last the great and learned were con- 
strained to admit the truth of what they said, 
and became converts ; but, bringing with them 
much of the pride of Pseudo-Philosophy, while 
the multitude were still attached to the gaudy 
trappings of Paganism, Reason was soon enve- 
loped in a mist by the subtle speculations of the 
former, and Religion disfigured by the injudi- 
cious fondness of the latter for the cast gar- 
ments and desecrated temple of Paganism, 
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into which they endeavored to persuade her 
to go. 

While they were supported by each other, 
Reason steadily opposed this ; until at length the 
blind friends of Religion determined to rid her 
of the guardianship of Reason, pretending that 
she exerted too much power over her, and that 
she was proud ; for so they interpreted that self- 
respect, which really sprang from a reverential 
reference of her existence and powers to her 
Creator ; and from a sense of responsibility in 
the discharge of the duties laid upon her. 

The separation of the twins was the begin- 
ning of woes. Its immediate effect was the 
disappearance from the heavens of a bright 
little cherub called Happiness, which at first was 
always to be discerned by those of Religion’s 
disciples who followed the direction of her eye. 
Then the people decorated Religion, as they 
called that which was in reality disfiguring her, 
with all the tinsel garments of Paganism. And 
it would be well to remember, that then her 
garments were worshipped more than herself. 
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They united her to Superstition, and from the 
union sprang a whole army of Abuses, whose 
names it would be both tedious and unprofitable 
to recount. They united Reason to Pseudo-Phi- 
losophy, and from the union sprang Paradoxes 
of all sorts and kinds. Another effect of the se- 
paration was to divide the world into two great 
parties, one declaring itself for Reason, and the 
other for Religion ; and they were equally in 
the wrong. 

In the mean time Religion groaned under the 
intolerable weight of her gaudy trappings, and 
lamented in vain, that Reason was not near to 
prevent their increase. But Reason could not 
recognise her under all the painting and daubing 
of Superstition, and instead, as before, when 
asked which way to obtain a vision of Happiness, 
pointing to her sister, and saying, “ follow her 
heaven-directed eye,” she began to grow misty, 
and directed them in all manner of strange ways, 
but of all things, prohibited her votaries from 
having anything to do with that painted mon- 
ster! 
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It is true that Religion had grown into an 
enormous and indescribable creature, so, that 
surrounded by the offspring of her ill-fated union, 
and almost shut from her native freedom by the 
towering walls of the temple of Paganism, it 
was impossible to recognise a lineament of the 
lovely maid, who had descended in all the sim- 
plicity of her native heaven, unadorned, save by 
the light which radiated from herself, upon the 
plains of Palestine. But this divine warmth of 
her atmosphere penetrated her enshroudings, 
and acted like a spell upon the crowd without 
It was observed that many, who devoted them- 
selves to Reason in early life, yet came and laid 
down in this warm atmosphere at last, and fol- 
lowing an instinct of their nature, joined the 
blind band of worshippers. It was a rare pitch 
of refinement, indeed, for any of these worship- 
pers to feel, that the genial atmosphere might 
proceed from something within, more divine than 
all which they saw. 

After a while rose up one, who being particu- 
larly incommoded by some Abuse, made himself 
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acquainted with the little imp, and discovered 
that the child had never seen his mother, but 
had been educated by his father, in a distant 
apartment. He immediately gave the Abuse a 
mortal wound ; and it greatly excited the people 
to find, that one of the inhabitants of the temple 
could die ; and they were astonished to see the 
reformer tear down the portico where the Abuse 
had held his levee ; and tear off the decorations 
with which, in his false taste, he had obscured 
his mother’s beauty. It was a pity that the re- 
former never dreamed of Religion’s having on 
any more corruptions, than he had torn off, nor 
did he suspect, that the rest of her children had 
in like manner been sequestered from maternal 
care. The good work which he began, how- 
ever, was to be perfected in after ages ; for as 
they had been ages in corrupting her, it must 
take an equal time at least to restore her to 
simplicity ; especially as the latter operation 
goes against the prejudices of the multitude 
which her corrupters had in their favor. 

A century or two after, a race of men came 
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up, who dared to deny the existence of any real 
being called Religion, maintaining it was an idol 
dressed up, for they could not be persuaded that 
men would be such fools as to dress up what was 
perfect and divine, in earthly garments ; and 
they began to attack her ; but their arrows only 
penetrated her garments, which one by one fell 
off: thus Religion was benefited even by her 
avowed enemies. 

Now men began to look upon the temple and 
its inhabitant with a keen eye; and now and 
then they caught a glimpse of light that seemed 
to break out from within, and they were struck 
with its resemblance to the bright flashes, which 
occasionally were observed to play upon the 
countenance of Reason in her most brilliant mo- 
ments ; and they began to think there might be 
a relationship between these two beings, whom 
they had been taught to consider as eternal 
enemies. They made search for a description 
of the features and motions of religion, which 
was said to have been made at the time of her 
first descent, so that she might be recognised 
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when stripped of her trappings. This was found, 
but there was much dispute about the meaning 
of figures and phrases, which had become quite 
obsolete ; and the difficulty was increased by 
the fact, that the corrupters of Religion had done 
their work with express reference to the literal 
sense of some figurative expressions in this de- 
scription ; and their successors had a mystical 
interpretation for all plain assertions. Reason 
might have made all clear, but she was not al- 
lowed to read it, or to bring into the discussion 
any of the knowledge which she possessed of 
the circumstances of the times, which gave 
meaning to the figurative language. 

At this juncture it was suggested to bring 
Reason and Religion face to face. Reason, not- 
withstanding her imputed pride, was willing; 
she had never been so much corrupted as Reli- 
gion, for as she was the adviser of men in tem- 
poral as well as spiritual affairs, they kept her 
separate from Pseudo-Philosophy all the time, 
excepting those hours when she sat in judgment 
on the great questions of eternity and the final 

lit 
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destiny of man, the origin of evil, and the pur- 
poses of providence. When she approached the 
temple, the flashes from within were more fre- 
quent, and by the power of a sympathy, which 
she could not explain to herself, she detected 
the light as something kindred, and breathing 
freely in the warm atmosphere, she made an 
attempt to get into the temple at any crevice 
where a gleam could be discerned. Her follow- 
ers, however, were not often fully inspired by 
her, and created various delays and started 
difficulties. Some, however, caught the idea of 
the grand truth, that the celestial inhabitant 
radiated light on every side, and that the temple 
was altogether of mortal fabric, and that Reason, 
whose countenance began to recover its original 
clear expression in her native atmosphere, was 
what she asserted herself to be, the twin bom 
sister of Religion. 

These believers in the divinity of Reason, are 
often classed by the blind worshippers and the 
timid, with those who formerly attacked Religion 
with arrows : they are accused of tearing away 
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vitals of religion, and risking her life, by the 
shocks, which they now and then give to the 
walls of the temple. This gives a triumph to 
the sacrilegious, who reply with exultation, that 
it must be a mortal, the preservation of whose 
life causes such anxiety. 

Many, who profess reform, are apt to fall into 
the mistake of the first and almost every subse- 
quent reformer ; each one supposing that himself 
has torn away the last corruption. Many can- 
not go into the idea of restoring Reason to Reli- 
gion, saying, it is doubting Religion’s divine 
power, to suppose she stands in need of human 
aid. This opposition, as may easily be seen, 
arises from mistaking the nature of Reason, 
whom they deny to be the twin born sister of 
Religion, and of the same celestial origin, but 
whom they consider as merely human. 

Oh, fatal delusion ! Oh, most miserable un- 
belief! But we cannot measure the extent of 
the misfortune which mankind has thus brought 
on itself! Alas' how imperfectly can we, who 
live in an age which has not yet risen above the 
12 
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paralyzing effect of the woful separation — how 
imperfectly can we comprehend the gracious 
designs of our heavenly Father, in his bestow- 
ment of a two-fold revelation of himself. 

Reason, during the short period before she 
was separated from her sister, was ceaselessly 
employed in combating the counterfeits of her- 
self and sister, nor had opportunity to execute 
her high commission of reconciling men to the 
sublime purity necessary in order to discern the 
features of Religion clearly, amid the dazzling 
glory that ever must surround her ! And since 
the effort to restore her, how has her whole 
energy been employed in undoing the work of 
man, in depaganizing the person and temple of 
the celestial, so that her glory may again shine 
abroad undarkened! But when the work is 
done, will Reason have nothing to do but to bow 
herself and adore ? Far otherwise ! She was 
made for ceaseless action, and as the frame of 
society extends itself and multiplies its interior 
ramifications, it will be Reason’s part to mark 
each new temptation, at its birth, and to ask 
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from her radiant sister a talisman to neutralize 
its power ; and as rough, unformed material is 
developed in the perpetual changes of mortal 
things, to seek new power of soul, to impregnate 
it with the spirit of life; and as new wounds 
are inflicted on human hearts, to draw from her 
inexhaustible fountain, new supplies of comfort ; 
and as human hope, grown strong by being fed 
on reality, takes bolder flights, and lights upon 
loftier eminences, will it not be Reason’s part to 
furnish the telescope with which her sister’s 
unbounded domains are to be surveyed ? More- 
over, since Reason is derived from the same high 
Original who breathed forth Religion of his ho- 
liest essence, is she not infinite ? And will she 
not begin to take measures of her own infinity, 
unfolding her now unestimated capacities ? And 
is it not obvious, that then the tenderness of 
Religion for her less lovely sister, developing in 
its unboundedness, will envelope both in that 
excess of glory, in which they dwelt before time 
was in the creative ideas of the infinite God ? 

The light is abroad. Those who have pene- 
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trated most boldly into the temple, are sure it 
will fall; and none who have witnessed the 
delighted recognition of the twins, even for a 
moment, can ever fear that either will die. 
They are confident that even the sacrilegious 
will not resist the united sisters. The eye of 
faith beholds Superstition and Pseudo-Philoso- 
phy vanishing into the dark atmosphere of Death, 
followed by their kindred crowd of Paradoxes 
and Abuses ; while the cherub Happiness occa- 
sionally peers from among the clouds. Blessed 
be God ! who gives us a vision of the glorious 
consummation! — Despising alike the hue and 
cry of furious Superstition, and the scoff of 
Pseudo-Philosophy, let us listen to the voice of 
Reason, and in the warm light of Religion 
pursue our narrow way to life eternal. 
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FLOWERS. 

“ I have thought wild flowers might be the alphabet of 
angels, whereby they write on the hills and fields truths which 
it is not given to our fallen natures to understand.” 

Let herbs and trees arise ! and fruits and flowers ! 
The Almighty said, and swiftly from his throne, 
On wings oflove, sped thousand thousand Powers, 
Each to obey in manner all his own. 

On plastic forms of matter to impress 
Their various nature, was the holy plan ; 

For they foresaw, with seraph tenderness, 

That kindred spirits were to dwell in man : 

And much they fear’d amid the darksome clod 
The flame of soul would dimly burn, or die ; 

And thus they strive to wake the embryo god, 

In forms of beauty speaking to the eye. 

Spirits oflove ! I feel your sacred power, 

And truths mysterious breathe from every flower. 
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THE GARDEN OF ROSES. 

A VISION. 

Once, when clouds of doubt and despondency 
hung heavily over my mind, so that the sun of 
happiness was obscured, and did not shed one 
cheering ray, I fell into a sort of dream; I 
thought that it was given my spirit to shake off 
its fleshly incumbrance, and to rise into light 
and happiness. 

For a while I only rejoiced in my freedom, 
and like a bird just fledged, was contented with 
fluttering my wings and trying my newborn 
powers. 

Presently I seemed to rise above the earth, 
where I could look down upon its concerns, and 
behold what was upon it It appeared to me 
at first like an immense plain, hut as I looked 
longer, I saw it was diversified by every variety 
of form in which beauteous nature seems to love 
to display herself ; then I saw that it was covered 
with myriads of human beings all hurrying on 
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with the eagerness of pursuit As I looked, 
every charm which the fair face of things can 
show, was discoverable. 

The mountains stood “ fixed in their strength 
— looking tranquillity.” Every sublime form, 
every enchanting prospect, every touching grace 
that this glorious world ever presents, was 
around me in rich luxuriance ; all breathed forth 
delight, — sweetly “ slept in silence,” or in solemn 
tones murmured the high praises of the great 
and holy One who spake them into existence. 

But my attention was soon directed towards 
the moving crowd of mortals, who were all hast- 
ening on in the same direction, though all by 
different roads. 

I looked to see what was the universal object, 
and discovered in a distant part of the glorious 
scene before me, a garden. It was filled with 
roses of every different species, and of matchless 
beauty. 

The walls of the garden were of a highly 
polished surface, and I could perceive that they 
reflected the wishes of those who approached 
12t 
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them, so that they presented an endless confusion 
of forms and hues which fancy had conjured up 
for each individual, and which there mingled 
their rays. 

The sun seemed to rest upon the garden with 
a brighter glow than elsewhere ; and formed a 
rainbow over it, from the fragrant dews that 
l arose from the flowers. I saw that all mankind 
were hurrying on to the garden of roses. All 
were eager to gather their flower of joy. 

I observed that some travelled to the garden 
over narrow, steep, and difficult roads ; but I per- 
ceived that they were the straightest, and that 
they presented the finest views; and I re- 
marked that when these travellers ascended an 
eminence, though they did not seem insensible 
to the beauty of the garden of roses, they looked 
far beyond it, and though they were delighted 
with the glorious arch that hung over it, they 
still lifted up their eyes to the pure sky above it, 
and thought more of the light from heaven, than 
of the dews from earth, which formed it I saw 
that the hardy pilgrims who took thin road saw 
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distant and still fairer lands, and had caught a 
glimpse of the garden of Eden. They seemed 
to see a new heaven and a new earth, for their 
faces were as the faces of angels; and I ob- 
served that their eagerness to arrive at the 
garden of roses was abated, and they advanced 
with a more calm and dignified step than the 
other pilgrims. 

And now I took notice of a crowd of others, 
who were hastening on with breathless impa- 
tience, through the low and by-paths which led 
to the garden. Though these were well trodden 
and appeared tempting, yet the garden of roses 
was the only termination of every prospect they 
all presented. 

I saw that they had many snares hidden from 
the pilgrims ; and I perceived that in them the 
earth had an attractive power, so that they could 
hardly lift their eyes to heaven. Their only 
object or hope seemed to be to arrive at the 
garden of roses, and such was their eagerness, 
that I perceived that they often jostled and 
threw each other down on the way, and they 
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never sent back a single look at their unfortu- 
nate companions. 

Those who were thus overthrown would 
sometimes, when they arose, shake off the mire 
which sullied their garments, and turn back and 
attempt the steepy way, where I saw that they 
found all the pilgrims ready and eager to assist 
and support them. 

And now methought the multitude arrived at 
the garden. They enter, and turn into different 
paths. These I observed were innumerable, but 
of different lengths. And now I saw what I had 
not before observed, a dark and boundless ocean 
on the side of the garden opposite to the one 
they entered ; and there was a figure, impalpable 
to mortal vision, who guided every individual to 
it with an irresistible and noiseless, but relent- 
less and unceasing power, which all obeyed. 

I singled out a few individuals from the crowd, 
to watch them more narrowly. I saw some rush 
impetuously upon a bed of roses, and seizing as 
many as their arms could grasp, press them 
heedlessly and passionately to their bosoms;! 
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saw the flowers wither at their rude touch ; their 
exquisite fragrance was suffocated and lost in 
their violent embrace, while the thorns remained 
to wound them through the remainder of their 
short and miserable way, and frightful was their 
shriek of horror when the chilling waters swal- 
lowed them up. 

I saw one advance carefully, and single out 
the most exquisite rose he could find, but ere he 
ventured to gather it, he endeavored to divest it 
of every thorn; in the meanwhile the flower 
withered and died. Still he continued the vain 
pursuit, till he was surprised by the overwhelm- 
ing waves of the unseen flood. 

I was now attracted by one whose way was 
through a path where the roses were few, and 
when he approached to pluck one, the flower 
withered ere he could gather it Yet there was 
something in the nature of his vision, that, when 
he looked forward, so beautified and multiplied 
objects, that he still saw before him roses of more 
perfect beauty and delicious perfume, and in 
greater abundance than others. Thus he was 
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continually deceived till he arrived at the brink 
of the flood, and then as 1 looked at him I saw 
all Paradise reflected in his face, and 1 heard 
the words — “ The unseen things are real.” 
Another cautiously selected the sweetest rose 
that ever sent its perfumed breath to heaven. I 
saw a religious faith and joy beaming in his 
face ; but a. rude and unseen blast snapped the 
flower ere a single leaf had fallen, and while the 
fresh dew was upon it He fixed his tearful eye 
on the earth where it fell, and then went on his 
way unheeding other flowers, and hailed with 
joy the sight of the dark waters that were to 
convey him to another country. Then I saw 
another who selected his rose with the same 
caution, who gathered it with the same religious 
trust, and pressed it with the same pious hope 
to his heart. No blighting wind visited it 
Though a few of its leaves fell to the ground 
and its bloom faded a little, yet its perfume be- 
came richer and more refined as he proceeded, 
so that if the steepy heights over which he had 
arrived at the garden had not revealed to 
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him the flowers which in “ Paradise bloom,” he 
might have been willing to remain in the garden 
of roses, and have felt only horror when the cold 
waves came over him. But I observed he re- 
linquished his lovely flower with a willing and 
thankful heart, as if he knew that brighter scenes 
awaited him. 

Then I saw a female form in the prime of life 
and beauty, who had just entered the garden. I 
saw by her heaven-illumined eye that she had 
arrived by the straight and elevated road, and by 
the serious but joyful expression of her face, that 
she had surmounted all the steep and difficult 
ascents. With an humble confidence she calmly 
proceeded to pluck her flower, but first petitioned 
Heaven to guide her in her choice. A hand to 
her invisible directed her to one ; upon that she 
fixed, and with a look of sweet, yet tranquil de- 
light, she gathered it and placed it in her bosom. 
She inhaled its exquisite perfume, and smiled 
upon it with the innocence and beauty of an 
angel. While she was still gazing upon it and 
pressing it to her bosom, her path suddenly 
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turned, and 1 saw that she was upon the borders 
of the dark waters — I saw them overwhelming 
her — I cried out, but she looked up as the floods 
passed around her, and I heard her say — “ Bless- 
ed, blessed are they who die in the Lord and 
she vanished. My spirit struggled to follow her, 
but I heard a voice again saying — “ This mortal 
has put on immortality, and this corruptible, in- 
corruption.” Then I saw a gleam of ineffable 
light on the other side of the dark ocean ; my 
soul was filled with a solemn joy ; suddenly a 
sort of mist spread over everything — the rain- 
bow melted away — a dark shadow came over 
the garden — its polished walls vanished like the 
vain wishes they had reflected — a gradual dusk- 
iness stole over the whole scene, till all became 
dark as night, and nothing was heard but the 
sullen roar of the restless ocean ! 

I awoke from my dream, repeating the words, 
— “ This mortal has put on immortality, and this 
corrup tible, incorruption.” e. l. c. 
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SAMUEL. 

“ Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

The Hebrew temple is in dust, 

The open vision pass’d away : 

— Where is the grateful mother’s trust ? 
Where holy childhood’s guiding ray ? 

Oh ! there ’s a nobler temple now, 

Where all the nations join in prayer ; 

Sweet peace is on the mother’s brow, 

Who consecrates her offspring there ! 

And infant innocence has heard 
The call of God within his soul ; 

— He starts from sleep to take the word, 
And flies to childhood’s nearest goal ; 

A father’s and a mother’s love, 

Are listening to his soul’s first cry ; — 

He has not leam’d to look above — 
u Ye call’d,” he says, “ and here am I ! ” 
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“We call’d thee not, thou precious child 1 
For we the call of death have heard : 

Go, rest again, thou undefiled ! 

’T is not for us to give the Word.” 

He sleeps again, again he wakes ; 

The voice is louder now than erst, 

Through childhood’s bounds the spirit breaks, 
And wakens Nature with the burst ; — 

The glow, the melody of morn, 

The laughing sunshine’s noontide beam, 
The harmonies at evening born, 

All have a life and soul for him. 

“Thou call’dst,” he said, “ and here am I, 
And my full heart I give to thee ! ” 

—But Nature withers in the eye 
That beams of immortality. 

Again he sinks to rest secure ; 

For love, and confidence, and truth 
Dwell in the bosom of the pure : 

Oh ! what shall break the trust of youth 
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But still the voice of God is heard : 

He wakes to question life anew, 

To listen for the guiding Word, — 

— And lo ! the Virtues rise to view : 

The Heroic deed, the Patient sigh, 

And Hope that finds a life in death, 

And Faith with rapture-beaming eye, 

And Love that needs not human breath : 

They come ; they wake his soul to flame ; — 
He springs to meet them with his heart ; — 
“ Oh tell, bright visions, whence ye came P ” 

“ From God,” they whisper — and depart ! 

Lo ! childhood, on its bended knee, 

In the vast temple of the Lord, 

That stretches over land and sea ; 

“ Speak, for thy servant hears thy word ! ” 
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THE YOUTH OF MADAME ROLAND. 

When this wonderful woman, who was a 
martyr of the French Revolution, was young, 
she was wilful ; but full of curiosity, lively and 
tender. Of her wilfulness we have one little 
story, which also displays a great difference of 
character in her father and mother. One day, 
being a little indisposed, it was thought proper 
to give her medicine. As it was very disagree- 
able, she rejected it when it was offered to her. 
Her mother tried to overcome her repugnance 
by persuasion, but her father, finding out what 
was going on, thought it was the effect of obsti- 
nacy, and applied the rod. The little Manon at 
first had not been obstinate, but merely had 
wanted resolution to swallow the disagreeable 
medicine. But after she had been whipped, she 
grew very angry, and struggled against it, till 
her father whipped her again. The second whip- 
ping produced another passion. She uttered 
the loudest shrieks, and attempted to throw 
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from her the bitter potion. Her father, in a very 
great passion himself, threatened to whip her 
again. She immediately ceased to cry, and 
gaining fortitude from a sense of oppression, 
turned from him her head, offered herself to be 
whipped, and, as she said afterwards, if her fa- 
ther had killed her on the spot she would not 
have shed another tear. Madame Phlipon, who 
was dreadfully distressed at tins scene, at last 
succeeded in persuading her husband to leave 
the room, and without saying a single word, 
undressed her refractory daughter, put her to 
bed, and left her. In about two hours she re- 
turned, and with eyes frill of tears, took up the 
medicine and begged her daughter to take it 
Manon looked earnestly in her mother’s face, 
made a great effort, and swallowed the medicine 
at a draught 

Manon was six years old at this time. Her 
mother had had the most complete control 
over her from the time she first came home from 
nursing, which was at two years old. The se- 
verest punishment of her faults she had ever 
13 
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inflicted, was that of gravely calling her Made- 
moiselle, instead of bestowing some endearing 
appellation, and this proved quite sufficient 

Manon’s natural curiosity was never improper- 
ly gratified, but turned to so good an account by 
this excellent mother, that she could not her- 
self remember having been taught to read; 
and when she was four years old, she was so 
fond of books, that nothing could divert her from 
them except a nosegay ; she loved flowers still 
better than books. In the latter part of Madame 
Roland’s life, when imprisoned under the shock- 
ing tyranny of Robespierre, she found she could 
forget the injustice of men, and their follies, 
and her own misfortunes, whenever she could 
obtain books and flowers, the early objects of 
her .childish taste : so important is it what we 
love in childhood! If we love what is really 
beautiful and easily procured, we always have 
the power of bringing back the happiness of 
early years. 

Manon learnt the creed and the catechisms of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and was quite a 
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celebrated little scholar in the parish, before she 
was seven years old. The painter, Gubol, who 
often visited at her father’s house, delighted in 
amusing her with wonderful stories. He would 
take her between his knees and make her re- 
peat the creed, and then reward her with the 
story of Tanger, whose nose was so long that 
he was obliged, when walking, to twist it round 
his arm! It is probable that learning cate- 
chisms and the creed so very early, did not have 
much effect on Manon ; for she could not possi- 
bly understand them ; but there might be danger 
of this reputation of hers inspiring vanity, for it 
is always observed that vanity is felt in the con- 
sciousness of powers and acquirements not 
worth having. But Madame Phlipon allowed 
these lessons to go on for the sake of her bro- 
ther, who was the ecclesiastic, and who found 
Manon of great use as a stimulus to the other 
children. 

When seven years old, Manon began to study 
Latin with her uncle. She had already had 
masters for geography, writing, music, and for 
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dancing. She learned so very fast, that after a 
time her masters said she required no more 
teaching. The truth was, she was a great stu- 
dent; she was in the habit of rising at five 
o’clock in the morning, and, stealing down in 
her night gown to her mother’s chamber, to 
learn her lessons in the accustomed corner, 
where her books were deposited. 

She learned to draw of her father. M. Phlipon 
had not much mind, either by nature or education. 
He was an engraver by profession ; active, but 
vain and superficial. Her mother was very 
much his superior. Before she was married 
she had been a second mother to her own bro- 
thers and sisters, and, in this responsible situa- 
tion, had developed a very finely balanced and 
perfect character. Her daughter said of her, 
when describing her — “ She brought to my fa- 
ther a beautiful person, and a celestial mind” 

Madame Phlipon seldom visited or received 
visits. Two days in the week only, were appro- 
priated to going abroad ; Sunday, on which they 
went to church, took a walk, and visited Madame 
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Phlipon’s mother ; and one other day, on which 
they visited M. Phlipon’s relations. 

It was painful to Manon to visit her maternal 
grandmother, who, from an attack of the palsy, 
had gradually declined into dotage. No books 
were to be found at her house, except the 
Psalter, which, for want of other amusement, 
Manon read over twenty times in French, and 
chanted the Latin. When she was gay her 
grandmother would weep; and would laugh 
when she happened to get a blow or fall. Ma- 
non was told that this was the effect of the palsy, 
but it troubled her. She could have borne the 
laughter, but the old lady’s imbecile cries dis- 
tressed and terrified her. Madame Phlipon 
considered these painful visits a duty, and la- 
bored to convince Manon of their propriety, and 
would not yield to her daughter’s weariness and 
disgust “ I know not how she managed it,” 
says Madame Roland, “ but my heart always 
received her lessons with emotion.” 

The studies which occupied Manon’s time, 
made the days short. She soon read through 
13 * 
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the family library, and read the same books 
over and over again; two folio Lives of the 
Saints, an old version of the Bible, a translation 
of Appian’s Civil Wars, and a very ill written 
description of Turkey: Also the comical ro- 
mances of Scarron, a collection of pretended 
bon mots , (which she never read but once,) the 
memoirs of the brave De Pontis, those of Ma- 
dame De Montpensier, and several other anti- 
quated works. The little figures and colored 
plates of a treatise on heraldry attracting her 
attention, she became quite acquainted with the 
science. She tried a treatise on contracts, but 
got tired of it. The Bible was her favorite 
book. It exercised her thoughts without sedu- 
cing her imagination, though it did not do her 
the good it would have done had it been ex- 
plained to her. 

But at last Manon found in her father’s work- 
shop a little recess where one of the workmen 
had deposited his books. She was delighted. 
She took book after book from the recess, read 
it in secret, and returned it to its place. One 
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day she observed in her mother’s hands one of 
these books which she herself had just read. 
She then felt no compunction at all, but read 
openly and without restraint. The young man 
took no notice of the occasional disappearance 
of his books, and all parties seemed agreed. In 
this way Manon read several books of travels, 
of which she became very fond ; — some plays — 
and Plutarch. “ Never shall I forget,” she says, 
“ the Lent of 1763, when I was nine years of 
age. I carried Plutarch with me to church, in- 
stead of the exercises of the holy week. This 
was the intellectual exercise that exactly suited 
my taste.” Soon after, Telemachus by the ten- 
der Fenelon, touched her heart ; and her imagi- 
nation was fired by Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. 
“ With Telemachus,” she says, “ I was Eucharis*, 
and with Tancred, Erminia. I did not think of 
being anything myself. None of my reflections 
came back to me. I was completely metamor- 
phosed into those beings. I saw as they saw, 
and felt as they felt, and that alone.” 

Soon after she read some of Voltaire’s works. 
13f 
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Her mother took Candide away from her, but 
on no other occasion did she interfere with her 
choice of books. Her father gave her a few 
books ; among them were Fenelon and Locke on 
Education. These were curious books for a 
child, butManon was interested in them. “I 
seriously desired to improve myself,” she says, 
“ and I studied the movements of my mind. I 
felt I had a destination which I ought to prepare 
myself to fulfil.” 

Manon did not learn much of the Latin. Her 
uncle, the Abb6 Bimonte, was young, indolent, 
and gay ; and loved to play with her, more than 
to teach her to decline nouns and conjugate 
verbs. However, she learned to understand and 
chant the psalms, and something of the princi- 
ples of language, so that a few years after, she 
learned Italian without instruction, and could in 
after life write it with ease. In drawing she 
showed taste, but Madame Phlipon did not 
encourage this. She dreaded the society of 
artists, which it would draw her into. And 
these drawings and engravings, for she could 
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handle the graver, only served her for little pre- 
sents to her friends. 

Manon was fond of dress, and Madame 
Phlipon indulged it, perhaps unnecessarily. But 
she had planted so many rich fruits in her 
daughter’s mind, that she did not fear to let 
some pretty weeds grow. She knew they would 
not be allowed to overrun the whole ground ; 
the little gardener had too much good sense for 
that On Sunday, Manon wore her elegant 
dress, but on week days went to market with 
her mother, in a linen frock. More than this, — 
the child who could explain the circles of the 
spheres, and handle the graver and crayon, and 
loved history, and poetry, and botany, and was 
the best dancer in the village, knew how to go 
into the kitchen and make an omelet, pick herbs, 
or skim the pot. “ It was this mixture of occu- 
pation,” says Madame Roland, “ properly ordered, 
under my mother’s good management, that made 
me fit for everything. It seemed a foreboding 
of my vicissitudes of fortune, and enabled me to 
support them.” 
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At ten years of age, Manon was confirmed, and 
being of that temper of mind,, which reflects 
deeply on its duties, she prepared with awe to 
receive her first communion, which in the Cath- 
olic Church is made a rite of almost terrific 
sacredness. She had read many books of devo- 
tion, and lives of saints, and her young imagina- 
tion began to work on the subject of another 
life, eternal and immutable ; and her conscience 
was so much excited by this excitement of ima- 
gination, that she became unwisely scrupulous, 
— I say unwisely scrupulous, because she was 
so afraid of acting wrong, she did not dare to 
act at all. She was afraid to go on in her 
studies, because she feared some unholy image 
might enter her thoughts. She grew every day 
more retired and strict, but this was not enough 
to satisfy her romantic enthusiasm. She panted 
to have divine communications, such as she read 
were granted to the Catholic Saints. She re- 
gretted that there was no chance of being a 
martyr for her religion. She tried to think of 
some great sacrifice which she might make in 
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order to express to God her sincere devotion. 
She felt that her greatest sacrifice would be to 
leave lier mother; and she determined to do 
this. 

In this state of mind, one evening after supper, 
she went and threw herself into the arms of her 
mother, and burst into a flood of tears. Her 
parents were both very much alarmed at this 
sudden emotion, and earnestly entreated her to 
explain the cause of her distress ; and in a voice 
choked with sobs, she implored them to send her 
to a convent, which her conscience, she said, 
demanded, notwithstanding it was so painful 
to her feelings. Madame Phlipon was much 
affected, and raising her daughter from her 
bosom, told her they had never refused to grant 
any reasonable request, “ but what is the reason, 
Manon, you wish to leave us ? ” Manon replied 
that she wished to prepare her mind for her first 
communion. M. Phlipon, who was a Catho- 
lic, was very much pleased with this zeal, and 
promised her she should go. His wife made no 
opposition. Perhaps it was not in her power to 
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explain to Manon the movements of her little 
mind; for she too had only been taught the 
Catholic religion ; or perhaps she did not dare to 
tell her that this movement of enthusiasm was 
the impulse which a pure conscience always 
gives to the will, if we will listen to it ; but that 
the sacrifices which God requires, are the pas- 
sions and indolence of the soul, and not the 
company of our friends. 

Manon was placed in a respectable house of 
a mild order, where the nuns professed the in- 
struction of youth. “ While pressing my dear 
mother in my arms at the moment of separation,” 
she says, “ I thought my heart would burst But 
I was obeying the voice of God, and offered up 
to him, not without tears, the greatest sacrifice 
I was capable of making.” The intention to do 
right was blessed. 

“ I was eleven years old,” she adds, “ when I 
went into the convent How may I recall that 
period of rapture and tranquillity ! What lively 
colors can express the soft emotions of a young 
heart, endued with tenderness and sensibility, 
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greedy of happiness, awakening to the feelings 
of nature, and perceiving only the Deity?” 

The young pupils of the cloister were divided 
into two classes, and though Manon’s age asso- 
ciated her with the second class, her gravity 
and abilities soon raised her to the first Her 
active and methodical mind made the regularity 
of her life delightful. Her hours of recreation 
were given to solitary meditation. “Every- 
where,” said she, “I perceived the hand of 
the Divinity ; in the beauty of the foliage, the 
breath of the zephyrs, the fragrance of the flow- 
ers. My heart delighted in his beneficent care, 
and my soul was exalted by his wonderful 
works.” The majestic sounds of the organ, and 
the melodious voices of the nuns, completed the 
transports of the young enthusiast — Happy 
child ! how innocent were these pleasures ! If 
she was then deceived with the idea that these 
raptures were religion, yet they did her no 
harm, for they were not alien to its spirit Time 
taught her that religion was a moral exercise, 
but never taught her to look back with disappro- 
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b&tion upon the tender, though wild emotions of 
her early religious life. 

She owed a great deal to the monk who 
officiated at the cloister. His good sense and 
mildness of temper softened the austerities of 
his demeanor, and fitted him for his office. He 
directed the pious affections of his charge to all 
that is great and sublime in morality, or, in 
other words, to the character of God ; and he 
took pleasure in developing the germes of good 
will towards her fellow creatures by the instru- 
mentality of her sincere devotion to God’s will, 
and was not accustomed to dwell upon any of the 
absurd mysticism, which sometimes is attached 
to religion by its professors. Manon loved him 
as a father, and went to confess to him as long 
as he lived, which was about three years after 
she left the convent. 

Manon was perfectly acquainted with the lives 
of the saints, the church ceremonies, and their 
mystic signification; and, prepared by every 
means which the striking and impressive cere- 
monies of the Catholic Church has devised, to 
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raise the imagination and excite the senses, she 
was called to the communion. Two nuns were 
obliged to support her to the table in a trans- 
port of feeling and bathed in tears. These 
expressions of devout sensibility won for her 
great consideration among the holy sisters, who 
failed not to recommend themselves to her 
prayers. 

Great excitement on religious subjects is 
dangerous to the character, because it stifles 
the voice of reason and common sense; but 
never is it less dangerous, or more beautiful, 
than in early, innocent childhood, before any 
bad and selfish passions have become strong in 
the heart. Then there is little danger that any- 
thing worse will be produced than agitation; 
and if the mind, and the bodily constitution, are 
strong enough to survive this agitation, and it 
goes away gradually, it will always be an inte- 
resting passage in experience for the heart to 
look back upon. Such was it to Madame Ro- 
land. In the gloom of a prison, and after she 
was old enough and wise enough to perceive 
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all the false ideas that mingled with these true 
and jnst emotions, her heart and pen still lin- 
gered upon this sweet period of her life. 
“Vulgar souls,” she says, “may find a pleasure 
in artificial and worldly society; but there are 
those for whom pleasure alone would be too 
little. Let those dwell in imagination with me 
on those peaceful days of holy delusion ! ” 

Madame Roland, however, would not have 
looked back with less pleasure upon these days 
of strong religious emotion, if they had been 
spent as they might have been, at home ; and if 
they had been connected in her mind with the 
daily duties of life. It was the misfortune of 
the age in which she was born, that religious 
sentiment was separated from the performance 
of the common duties of life. This separation 
makes the common duties of life dull, and reli- 
gion itself, ideal and extravagant ; and this is 
the worst effect of fanaticism. 

Once a week the little recluse was visited by 
her parents, who took her to walk in the Jardin 
du Roi. She never parted from them without 
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tears, but still she took pleasure in returning to 
the cloister, which she paced with a measured 
tread that had the effect of music on her heart 
“ I longed,” she said, “ to be received into the 
bosom of God, where I might enjoy the perfect 
felicity of which I felt the want.” 

A young novice took the veil soon after Ma- 
non ’s arrival. She sympathized deeply in this 
sacrifice. “ I felt myself,” said she, “ the victim. 
I thought they were tearing me from my 
mother ; and I shed a torrent of tears. Life 
never can become languid to one of sensibility 
to render impressions so profound, and on whom 
so many things strike, which pass like shadows 
before common eyes.” 

On the entrance of Manon into the cloister, 
it had been determined that she should remain 
there only a twelvemonth; the time having 
elapsed, she took leave of her companions, with 
a promise of future visits. She left- there a 
friend that had entered as a pupil soon after her- 
self— Sophia Cannet. With feelings less acute 
than Manon, Sophia possessed a cool and cora- 
ls 
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posed mind ; gentle, and without being forward 
in her demonstrations of kindness, she courted 
the good will of no one ; but when opportuni- 
ties occurred, obliged everybody. She was fond 
of working, of reading, and of reasoning ; she 
was of a pious cast, and with less tenderness 
than Manon, was equally sincere. She loved to 
analyze, to examine everything ; she was fond 
of talking, and talked fluently, and the two 
friends, different in temperament, but congenial 
in taste, assisted and improved each other. 

When Manon left the cloister, she went to 
make a visit to her paternal grandmother, with 
whom she passed her thirteenth year. This old 
lady lived in the island of St Louis, in a very 
retired way, and was a lively, good humored, and 
agreeable woman, with polished manners ; and 
under her care, Manon received improvement, 
and lived happily. She often visited the con- 
vent; and in the intervals, wrote letters to 
Sophia, which gave her a facility in composition, 
afterwards of great use. 

Manon went to mass every morning with her 
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aunt, read the Philotet of St Francis de Sales, 
and the Manual of St Ai%ustin, and thought she 
would be a nun when she became of age. She 
put it off till then, because she knew her parents 
would not consent to it while they had the care 
of her; and besides, she feared her courage 
might fail in the days of probation, and she 
should give a triumph to the profane. 

But at this time the controversial writings of 
Bos suet fell into her hands, and in learning from 
him how to defend her faith, she found out the 
objections opposed to it, and began to doubt. 
Her powerful mind followed out all the new 
trains of thought thus presented to her, and the 
investigation was pursued at intervals for many 
years. When at last she was cut off from life, 
in its meridian, she had not settled her faith, 
and it is not exactly known how much she be- 
lieved. It was the natural reaction of her early 
superstition to send her to the very extremes of 
doubt. Had she lived she would probably have 
found out truth at last ; but if she did not here, 
we may be sure that so pure a heart and so 
, 14 
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excellent a spirit was rewarded in another life 
with an immediate revelation of all which she 
toiled to obtain on earth. For it" is sincere 
effort, and not a success which must ever be 
dependent on circumstance, which is rewarded 
with heaven. But we are anticipating the 
future. 

Old Madame Phlipon saw but little company, 
and seldom went from home ; her vivacity ani- 
mated the domestic circle : she set a high value 
upon the graces, and upon everything that em- 
bellishes social life, and was delighted with the 
complaisance, the desire of pleasing, and the 
gentle and amiable manners of her pupil, who, 
placed in the midst of kind hearts, that studied 
her happiness, became every day more docile 
and affectionate. 

At the end of a year Manon took leave of her 
grandmother, and returned to the arms of her 
excellent mother. She quitted with some regret 
the retired and beautiful St Louis, for the chang- 
ing scenes of the Pont Neuf, near which her 
father resided. But still there was scope enough 
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left for the reveries of imagination, and her sen- 
sibility developed her mind by giving to every 
object and every situation a more striking and 
vivid hue. She still continued to take lessons 
in music. Her master, afflicted at her want of 
expression in singing, would exclaim to her — 
“Put soul into it! you sing an air as the nuns 
chant an anthem.” He did not perceive that his 
pupil had too much genuine feeling to be able, 
without embarrassment, mechanically to give 
the proper sentiment to the song. 

Other studies were pursued at the same time, 
and her mother read to her in the evening while 
she sewed ; and the next morning Manon would 
write upon the preceding evening’s lesson. The 
taste for reading increased, and she borrowed 
and hired books. She read all the historians of 
her own country, — even the driest writers, — 
determined to become acquainted with the his- 
tory of France in all its minutias. “ I felt,” she 
says, “ a sort of necessity of intellectual exercise, 
and of gratifying my serious propensities. I 
panted for happiness, which I could only find in 
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the powerful exertion of my faculties. In the 
hands of a skilful instructor I might have ex- 
tended some branch of science. But should I 
have been more useful ? Certainly I could not 
have been more happy. I know of nothing 
comparable to that plenitude of life, of peace, of 
satisfaction — those days of innocence and study.” 
On the holidays, in fine weather, Mademoiselle 
Phlipon went out with her father into the public 
walks ; he also accompanied her to every exhi- 
bition and work of art, which in those days of 
luxury abounded in Paris. She went once to 
the Theatre Francais , and once to the Opera. 
She made a journey to Versailles with her 
family, and for one entire week was a spectator 
of the court. When asked by her mother if she 
was pleased, — ■“ Yes,” said she, “but should we 
remain here a few days longer, I shall so per- 
fectly detest the people whom I see, that I shall 
not know what to do with my Jf&tred.” “ Why, 
what harm do they do you ? ” inquired Madame 
Phlipon. “They give me a feeling of injustice, 
and oblige me every moment to contemplate 
absurdity.” 
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Worldly amusements and the images they 
called up, agreed but little with the studies and 
devotion of a sober recluse. They produced a 
contrariety of impressions upon a mind accus- 
tomed to reflection. While Mademoiselle 
Phlipon compared the principles she had gained 
in private study with the maxims and manners 
of the world, she began to investigate the 
grounds of her faith. The first thing which 
confounded her, in the church to which she be- 
longed, was the universality of its pretensions, 
which condemned to destruction all those by 
whom it was denied, or to whom it remained 
unknown. As she applied her knowledge of 
history to this idea, its absurdity struck her 
mind, and it appeared to her not less impious 
than absurd. “ I am deceived,” she said, “ in 
this article of my creed ; am I not in some other 
equally wrong ? Let me examine.” From this 
moment she was lost to that shadowy being — 
the church ; — and gained to that spirit of Chris- 
tianity where liberty is. When an enthusiast 
begins to reason, emancipation is not far distant 
14 * 
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Next to the cruelty of exclusion, came the folly 
of infallibility ; which was also in its turn dis- 
proved and rejected. 

“ My reasoning,” she says, “ necessarily ex- 
tended itself to rules of conduct, as well as to 
articles of faith. With equal attention I applied 
myself to the investigation of what I ought to do , 
and to the examination of what it was possible 
for me to bdieve .” 

The search went on through a number of 
years with an anxiety and activity those can 
readily conceive, who have followed a similar 
track. Critical, moral, philosophical, and meta- 
physical writers engaged her attention. Com- 
parison and analysis became her employment 

While thus exercising her understanding on 
important subjects, her imagination became her 
servant. As led by the spirit of poetry, she had 
been now Eucharis, and now Erminia; so in 
controversy she took a side. The Jesuit char- 
acter, sophistical, evasive, and flexible, inspired 
an instinctive aversion. Among the ancients 
she was a stoic, and like them absurdly endea- 
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vored to consider pain as no evil. In studying 
Descartes and Mallebranche she beheld in every 
animal a machine, mechanically performing its 
evolutions. She was delighted with the sagacity 
of Helvetius, but his principle of self-interest 
inspired her with disgust. She persuaded her- 
self that he delineated mankind not from nature, 
but as corrupted by artificial society. She 
studied him that she might not become the dupe 
of the world ; but she opposed to his system, the 
sublime traits of history, the virtues of heroes, 
and the sentiments of poets. “ It is thus I should 
have acted,” she would say, when she read of a 
glorious deed. 

But this imagination, although it served her in 
giving her power to appreciate an author by 
identifying herself with him for the time being, 
could not lead her astray. Her serious and 
studious habits had given to her character a 
certain rectitude and severity, which a timid and 
scrupulous conscience had confirmed. She was 
accustomed to resist the first impulse of what 
appeared dangerous or wrong. “Pleasure,” 
14f 
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said she, “ is the union of what charms the heart 
and the senses, and leaves behind it no regret 
With this sentiment, one can hardly forget, and 
it is impossible to degrade one’s self.” 

The sphere of her ideas gradually enlarged. 
“At an early period of life,” she says, “ my own 
happiness, and the duties from which it was to 
be evolved, occupied my mind. Then the love 
of knowledge made me study history, and turn 
my thqughts to all that surrounded me. The 
relation of my species to the Deity, so variously 
represented, disfigured and caricatured, next 
attracted my attention ; but the welfare of man 
in society fixed it to a determinate point. * * 
* * In society there is no independent happi- 
ness ; there everything is relative ; we sacrifice 
a part of our happiness, that we may not risk 
the whole. But even here the balance is in 
favor of reason. * * * * To these con- 
siderations may be added that sublime instinct, 
which corruption may mislead, but which no 
sophistry can annihilate ; which impels us to 
admire wisdom and generosity of conduct as we 
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do symmetry in the arts and grandeur in nature. 

* * * A man is prudent as far as self is 
concerned, and virtuous in what regards others. 

* * * * I have comprised in a few words,” 
she adds, “ the result of the studies and medita- 
tions of several years ; in the course of which, if 
I have sometimes shared in the sentiments of the 
deist, sometimes in the incredulity of the atheist, 
and sometimes in the sceptic’s indifference, I 
have been always sincere , because I had no in- 
ducement to shake my faith, in order to relax 
my morals, which were fixed upon a foundation 
that no prejudice could shake. I therefore 
sometimes felt the agitation of doubt, but never 
the torment of fear. * * * Having demon- 
strated these truths,” she continues, “ my hqart 
expanded with joy.” 

But full of sensibility, Mademoiselle Phlipon 
did not rudely endeavor to tear away the preju- 
dices of others, into whose minds she had not 
the influence to introduce more correct ideas. 
It was her tenderness for her neighbors, which 
induced her still to attend confession, though*she 
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frankly told her confessor^— (not her old in- 
structed for he was dead,) but the Abb6 Mozel 
— a sensible man, — that she scarcely knew what 
to accuse herself of, so moderate were her 
wishes, and so quiet her life. The worthy priest 
had exhausted his library and his eloquence to 
keep her in the faith, and now contented himself 
with telling her to distrust the spirit of pride. 
He gave her absolution when she partook the 
Eucharist, which was three or four times a year. 
She often on these occasions remembered the 
words of Cicero, who says, “to complete the 
folly of mankind with respect to the Deity, it 
remains only for them to transform him into 
food, and then to devour him.” In noticing the 
ex^nt of her conformity to external observances, 
we may see not only her tenderness, but her good 
sense ; for in her circumstances, she could hardly 
have done anything effectual for those about her 
hut to create doubt She would have drawn 
upon herself persecution, and made herself an 
object of unkind remark, and taken from herself 
that tranquillity, which was necessary to her 
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own improvement. She wished to preserve 
both “the new wine and the old bottles,” in 
the spirit of him who introduced the moral 
epoch of the history of the world. This line of 
conduct was necessary, to avoid the prejudices 
of her father and to secure her mother’s peace 
of mind. Her subsequent life proved, that 
her forbearance was anything but cowardice. 
“ But philosophy,” she says, “ in calling forth the 
powers of my soul, and giving firmness to my 
mind, did not diminish the scruples of senti- 
ment ; or the susceptibility of my imagination, 
against which I had reason to be on my guard.” 
One of her greatest pleasures was still her 
correspondence with Sophia, who had returned 
to her family ; but before her departure from Jhe 
convent, had prevailed on her mother to meet 
Madame Phlipon. In this interview, the friend- 
ship of the young people was consecrated and 
confirmed. Their parents smiled at their pro- 
mises of perpetual amity, which were, however, 
never violated. They exchanged some visits, 
which drew them still closer to each others 
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Thus in offices of social kindness, or in solitary 
studies, the days of this admirable young woman 
glided tranquilly away. 

She had continued the custom of going into 
the public walks, on Sundays, with her father. 
She was led to ask herself why she took pleasure 
in this display of her dress and herself. — She 
found she had a desire of admiration. On ana- 
lysing it, she found there was no necessity in her 
nature for those compliments of strangers, which 
gave her pleasure. She felt she had a nobler 
destination. The admiration, she was conscious 
of, for excellence, generosity, and exaltation, told 
her that she was called to realize those things in 
her own character. She looked forward to thj 
time when the sublime and affecting duties of a 
wife and mother might be felt. 

The practice and experience of virtue, she saw, 
would be her only security for inspiring it in her 
children. This alone could give her the nice 
moral tact by which she might be secured from 
an unfortunate choice of a husband. When 
contemplating a futurity of intelligent happiness, 
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in the most delightful of earthly societies, that 
of one’s own family, “ overcome by emotion,” she 
says, “ I shed a flood of tears, while my heart 
exalted itself to the Supreme Intelligence, the 
principle of thought, and the source of sentiment. 
Oh Thou ! who hast placed me on the earth, ena- 
ble me to fulfil my destination, in the manner 
most conformable to thy will, and most beneficial 
to my fellow-creatures. This unaffected prayer, 
simple as the heart that dictated it, is still my 
only prayer. In the tumult of the world, in the 
depths of the dungeon, I have pronounced it with 
equal fervor. I have pronounced it with trans- 
port in the most brilliant circumstances of my 
life. I repeat it, in fetters, with resignation.” 

In the country, Mademoiselle Phlipon found 
objects more analogous to her turn of mind, to 
her tender and serious temper. Often on Sunday, 
with her father and mother, she would embark, 
having taken her books, in a little boat, and float 
on the smooth Seine to Belle Vue, whence by a 
steep ascent they proceeded to Meudon. Here, 
while her father stretched himself on the turf, 
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and her mother reclined on the bed of dried leaves 
which her daughter prepared, she would wander 
under the lofty trees, contemplate the majesty of 
the silent groves, admire the beauties of nature, 
adore the Providence which she always felt, and 
blessing the Author of her existence, abandon 
herself to the reveries of hope. 

But hope with her was without impatience ; it 
was that charming sentiment, that serves to gild 
the clouds of futurity. Happy are those, who 
are susceptible of these simple but exquisite 
pleasures. 

When about eighteen years of age, she caught 
the small pox. The affecting solicitude of her 
mother on this occasion, made an indelible im- 
pression on her heart What a counterbalance 
does Providence in this way often give us, for 
the pains of sickness ! She went, for the perfect 
reestablishment of her health, to the house of 
some relations in the country, — M. and Madame 
Bernard. Here she found a library, and read 
Puffendorf, and the life of Cromwell. She ob- 
serves, that she had not met with Rousseau. 
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“The truth is,” she says, “it was well that I 
read him late. He would have turned my brain, 
and I should have read nothing else.” Her mo- 
ther had kept his writings out of her way ; she 
had not opposed her daughter’s critical and phi- 
losophical researches, however bold and free; 
but she wisely concluded that no stimulants were 
necessary to a heart so susceptible: with the 
same idea, she had opposed music and painting. 
Her daughter loved her so dearly, she never im- 
portuned her on any subject. Study afforded 
her a sufficient extent of occupation. She pur- 
sued it, for she felt that when she became a mo- 
ther herself, she should have no leisure for study, 
but would feel the need of extensive knowledge. 

Her beauty and fortune attracted many suitors. 
The account she gives of her various arguments 
with her father on particular offers of marriage, 
is quite amusing. At the close of one of these 
conversations, he says, “ You are extremely fas- • 
tidious, methinks ; but what if you should not 
meet with the idol of your imagination ? ” 

“ I will die a maid ! ” 
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“That would, perhaps, be a harder task than 
you imagine: ennui will come at last ; the crowd 
will be gone by ; you know the fable.” 

“ Oh ! I would take my revenge by deserving 
happiness.” 

A young physician from the south of France, 
well educated, of a lively disposition, and some 
talents, made pretensions, and pleased her rather 
more than any one else. He had an imperious 
disposition; but Manon, accustomed to watch 
over herself, and restrain her imagination, and, 
impressed with a strong sense of the sublimity 
and austerity of the duties of a wife, was not 
aware of the importance of temper to domestic 
happiness. She was a stranger to the passions 
of mankind, and took her own tranquil, affection- 
ate, generous, and candid heart, as the common 
measure of the moral qualities of her species. 
But the young man complained of her father’s 
minute inquiries into his character and affiurs, 
and an end was put to the negotiation. Some 
time after, her mother interceded for one of the 
lovers : “ He respects your mind, and would fol- 
low your advice ; you can lead him,” she said. 
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“ Mamma, I do not want a husband who is to 
be led : he would be too cumbersome a child.” 

“ Do you know you are a very whimsical child ? 
for, after all, you would not like a master.” 

“My dear mother, let us understand each 
other ; 1 should not like a man, who would remind 
me of resisting, by giving himself airs of author- 
ity ; neither should I like one that it would be 
necessary to govern. If he should submit, I 
should be ashamed of my power.” 

Mademoiselle Phlipon was confirmed in her 
caution, by what she observed at home. Accus- 
tomed in her infancy to the most profound peace 
in the house, she could not judge of the efforts, 
it might cost her mother to maintain it. Subse- 
quently, she grew more quick-sighted to the 
immense discrepancy between her father and 
mother. But not a word ever passed between 
mother and daughter on this topic. They were 
mutually reserved and silent, except when they 
could speak in M. Phlipon’s praise. M. Phlipon 
began to lose his industry and steadiness in the 
latter part of his life. Madame Phlipon observed 
14 t 
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it and grew pensive. She had already had a 
slight shock of the palsy. The physicians pre- 
scribed the country, and the family went to pass 
the holidays of 1775 at Meudon. This excursion 
did some good. On their return to town, Manon 
went to call on her friends at the convent Her 
mother declined accompanying her, and Manon 
would have given it up, but her mother insisted 
on her going. “Why are you in such haste?” 
said her friend St Agatha, as she prepared to 
leave her, after a very short visit ; “ does any 
one expect you ? ” 

“ No : but I am anxious to return to my mother.” 
“ Why, you told me she was better.” 

“Yes, — but I shall not be easy till I see her 
again : something torments me.” — And she felt 
her heart swell with a presentiment of evil. 

She hurried from the convent, and met a little 
girl at the door of the house. She was the child 
of a neighbor, and exclaimed on her approach, 
u Ah, Mademoiselle ! your mamma is taken very 
ill ; my mother is with her.” 

Manon flew to her mother’s room. Madame 
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Phlipon was reclining in an arm chair ; her eyes 
wild, her mouth open, and her arms hanging 
lifeless. Her countenance brightened on seeing 
her daughter. She tried to smile as she laid one 
arm on her cheek and wiped off the tears, and 
endeavored to speak. It was vain. Palsy had 
annihilated half her frame. Mademoiselle Phli- 
jpop* despatched messengers for her father. She 
•ordered everything, and, with excessive activity, 
be$>re it could be done by others, did it herself. 
The disorder made a rapid progress* and the 
physician proposed a priest to administer extreme 

• nafctian. Manonhelda light during the cere* 
ihpny ^but seemed in a stupor, in a terrible wak- 

• ,tog*ydream. Her eyes were fixed on her dying 
..toother,’ her heart was filled with one idea. At 

length letting the candle fall, she fell senseless 
tojjijpe floor. She found herself in the parlor on 
*b<ybr$covery, and she read on the countenances 
. her that Hier mother was dead. She 

V-iiodfie from them in a sort of frenzy, and rushed* 
impetuously to her mother’s room. She could 
difficulty be separated from the corpse, and 
15 
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was at last carried from the house forcibly, in 
the carriage of a relation. On alighting, she 
fainted, and passed the ensuing fortnight between 
life and death, in terrible convulsions, struggling 
with a sense of suffocation. Tears at length 
came to her relief, on the reception of a letter 
from Sophia. 

As her tears flowed, the paroxysms abated, 
the sense of suffocation ceased, and she began 
to recover. It*was long, however, before she 
recovered self-command. In the visits of her 
friends, who attempted to console her, she would 
often start under the sudden sense of her loss, 
her outstretched arms would stiffen, and she 
would swoon away. But she made efforts tp 
alleviate the anxiety of her friends, and at length 
succeeded so far as to return to her duties irt the 
house of her father. j 

These were not very interesting, excepting 
that they were her duties. She despatched them 
easily, without slighting them. She never was 
able to comprehend how domestic duties absorbed 
the time of women ; so much did she gain by 
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her methodical habits. She still had time for 
reading and writing. She now for the first time 
read Rousseau, and obtained from him an idea of 
the ineffable happiness of sentiment ; but she felt 
it necessary, that she should be armed against 
passion. Among her attempts at composition, 
was a sermon on “ love to our neighbor.” This 
was shown by her father to M. de Brismorel, a 
visiter of her grandmother’s. She was displeased 
with this display, but was reconciled to it, when, 
a few days after, she received from M. de Bris- 
morel the offer of his library. A correspondence 
ensued, which afforded our young student plea- 
sure and instruction. 

On a visit at one time, at the house of this 
gentleman’s mother, the old lady subjected her 
to a curious catechism on marriage and manners. 
One remark and reply is worth recording. 

“You do not love feathers, Mademoiselle ? ” 
“I never wear them, Madame, being the 
daughter of an artist, and always on foot” 

“But would you wear them, in a different situ- 
ation?” 
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“ I do not know. I attach but little importance 
to trifles : I estimate these matters by convenience 
only, and am careful not to judge of any one from 
a glimpse of their toilette.” The mildness with 
which this severe remark was made, was striking. 

“ A philosopher ! ” exclaimed the lady with a 
sigh. 

Mademoiselle Phlipon now became known to 
several individuals of talent; and she was often 
urged to write for the public. But she resisted 
it. She was too well aware of her own sensi- 
bility, to subject herself to so fiery an ordeal as 
public opinion. That this was the prudence of 
woman’s sensibility, and nothing approaching to 
weakness, is evident from her subsequent con- 
duct. Duty could call her into public. When 
in her dungeon, she felt she was already dragged 
before the world ; and she took the opportunity 
to publish what she believed to be important 
truths : and she told how they had developed in 
her own mind, “ that their connexion might serve 
towards their demonstration.” 

There is not space here to tell of all the fair 
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Manon’s unsuccessful lovers. M. Roland was 
introduced to her by Sophia Cannet, who knew 
him at Amiens intimately, and who gave him a 
letter of introduction to her dear friend. “ I be- 
held," says Madame Roland, “ a man somewhat 
more than forty years of age, tall, negligent in 
his appearance, and formal from the habit of 
study: but his manners were simple, and con- 
nected the gravity of a philosopher with the po- 
liteness of a man of birth. He was thin, sallow 
complexioned, and with regular features, whose 
expression was rather respectable than seductive. 
When animated in conversation, an extremely 
subtle smile and lively expression, which per- 
vaded his countenance, made him appear quite 
another person. His conversation, full of facts, 
from a head replete with ideas, occupied the 
judgment rather than flattered the ear.” 

Yet this grave gentleman made the conquest 
of the tender Mademoiselle Phlipon. It was, 
however, gradual. He visited her several times 
during the first year of their acquaintance, and 
was always welcomed ; and the attention with 
15 * 
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which she listened to his frank and instructive 
conversation, touched his feelings. On leaving 
France for a long tour in Italy and Germany, he 
left with her his manuscripts ; and this mark of 
esteem was not received without an expression 
of gratitude and pleasure. On the day of his 
departure, he accompanied his friend St Lette to 
M. Phlipon’s, where he dined ; and on taking 
leave, asked permission to salute his fair friend. 
The privilege was granted, not without a blush. 
’“You axe happy in departing,” said St Lette; 
“ but make haste to return, in order to demand 
another.” His manuscripts gave Mademoiselle 
Phlipon a deep sense of his strong mind, austere 
probity, strict principles, knowledge, and taste. 
She heard from him during his absence through 
his letters to a dearly beloved brother, with 
whom she became acquainted. On his return, 
they saw each other a great deal ; but it was not 
till five years after their acquaintance com- 
menced, that he declared other sentiments than 
those of friendship. 

There was some difficulty in obtaining the 
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consent of her father. In the meantime he had 
become impoverished by his altered habits, and 
his daughter was obliged for economy’s sake to 
leave him, and retire to a convent, where she 
lived in the highest story and very economically, 
never going out excepting once a week, when 
she visited her relations, and overlooked her 
father’s linen and household affairs. M. Roland 
did not yield to M. Phlipon’s refusal. He con- 
tinued to urge his suit, although Manon was 
disinterested enough to argue against his mar- 
rying her without fortune. After some months 
he succeeded in convincing her she was neces- 
sary to his happiness. 

Madame Roland devoted herself to her hus- 
band with all the energy of her heart, and all 
the consistency of a firm mind. She accompa- 
nied him in his studies, and kept in retirement to 
accommodate herself to all the peculiarities 
which had matured during his long celibacy. 
She was his amanuensis, and his counsellor. 
With the jealousy of his age, he required her 
exclusive affections and attentions. By becoming 
I5f 
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necessary to him she increased her own tender- 
ness, which was also augmented by his delicate 
health. On one occasion she snatched him from 
the grave during a terrible illness, in which her 
care alone could have saved him. She passed 
twelve days without undressing and without 
sleep, and six months in all the anxiety of a per- 
ilous convalescence. “ Yet,” says she, “ I was 
not even indisposed; so much does the heart 
confer strength, and increase our power of ac- 
tion.” 

She acknowledges, however, that twenty 
years advantage in point of time, added to the 
natural influence of a predominating character, 
was too great disparity for the perfection of 
matrimonial happiness. 

But we have finished the early life of Madame 
Roland, and we have not space to take up the 
history of her married life. It includes the 
history of the French Constitutional Monarchy. 
It brought into action a prodigious force of 
character, which had grown up under the influ- 
ence of the course of life we have recorded. 
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That sensibility which was so terribly evinced 
on the first trial of her life, and which had in- 
stinctively stimulated her to acquire mental 
power, contributed to give her an adequate con- 
ception of the duties of a minister of state at 
that important crisis of the history of France. 
She assisted and supported Roland in his duties, 
and went to prison firmly and resignedly when 
the licentiousness of the corrupted mass outran 
the energy of the friends of liberty. In prison 
she wrote much that was destroyed. Her 
“ Appeal to impartial posterity,” still remains ; 
and to this, and to her posthumous works, with 
a preface by Champagneux, any, who have 
been interested by this sketch, can go for more 
information. They will find that from the ele- 
ments of imagination, sensibility and a sincere 
love of duty, although there was original timid- 
ity and all the woman’s weakness, may be de- 
veloped; a firmness in difficult emergencies, 
such as temperament cannot give; a delicate 
perception of duty, which not even the French 
Revolution could overwhelm, (with all that it had 
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of horror to excite the imagination and wound 
the feelings ;) a fortitude, which could endure 
imprisonment, insult, and oppression, without the 
loss of mental elasticity ; a courage which could 
ascend the scaffold with such an overflow of 
cheerfulness, as enabled the victim to impart 
courage to her fellow sufferers of the stronger 
sex. 



TO MRS HEMANS. 



ON READING HER “ KINDRED HEARTS.” 



And hast thou, sweet one, felt the need 
Of others’ sympathy ? — 

O, would it not be strange indeed, 

If all could feel with thee ? v 
With thee, whose spirit more refined 
Might nearer kindred claim 
With habitants of Heaven, where mind 
Glows with a purer flame. 
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The brilliant cloud, the lovely flower, 

The birds’ sweet melody, 

The ruin’d church, the ivied tower, 

That others would pass by, 

Unheeded, as the sights and sounds 
Brought ev’ry day alike, 

Some string to which thy heart rebounds, 
Some deep-toned chord may strike. 

A thousand things, that to the crowd 
Unworthy notice seem, 

Thou may’st behold with charms endow’d, 
More beautiful may’st deem. 

But, if the objects all may see, 

Speak “language all thine own,” 

O how much more to them must be 
Thy dreams of Heaven, unknown! 

A. 
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“THE DYING BABE.” 

SEE FRONTISPIECE. 

Thou weepest, childless mother! 

Ay, weep, ’t will ease thine heart. 
He was thy first born son — 

Thy first, thine only one, 

’T is hard from him to part ! 

’T is hard to lay thy darling 
Deep in the cold damp earth ; 

His empty cule to see ; 

The silent nursery— 

Once joyous with his mirth : 



To feel (half conscious why,) 

A dull, heart-sinking weight; 
Till memory on thy soul 
Plashes the painful whole, 

That thou art desolate ! 
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And then to lie, and weep, 

And think, — the livelong night ; — 
Feeding thine own distress, 

With accurate greediness, 

Of every lost delight ; — 

Of all his winning ways, 

And pretty playful smiles, 

His joy at sight of thee, 

His tricks and mimickry, 

And all his little wiles. 

Oh ! there are recollections, 

Round mothers’ hearts that cling, 
That mingle with the tears 
And smiles of other years, 

With fond awakening. 

But thou wilt then, fond mother, 

In after years, look back, 

(Time brings such wondrous easing,) 
With sadness not unpleasing, 

E’en on this painful track. 
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Thou ’It say — “ My first bom blessing. 
It almost broke my heart, 

When thou wert forced to go ; 

And yet, for thee, I know 
’T was better to depart 

“ God took thee in his mercy, 

A lamb untask’d, untried ; 

His hand thy spirit moulding, 

And thou His face* beholding, 

Art blest and sanctified. 

“ I look around, and see 
The evil ways of men ; 

And oh ! beloved child ! 

I ’m more than reconciled 
To thy departure then. 

“ The little arms that clasped me — 

The innocent lips that prest ; — 

Would they have been as pure 

Till now, as when of yore 
I lull’d thee on my breast ? 

* “ Their angels do altfays behold the face of my Father.** 
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“Now like a dew drop shrined 
Within a crystal stone, 

Thou ’rt safe in Heaven, my dove ! 
Safe with the Source of love, 

The everlasting One. 

u And when the hour arrives, 

That death sjiall set me free, 
Thy spirit may await, 

The first at Heaven’s gate, 

To meet and welcome me.” 

Mount up, immortal essence ! 

Young spirit, haste — depart — 
And is this Death — dread thing ? — 
If such thy visiting, 

How beautiful thou art ! 

I ’ve seen thee in thy beauty, 

A thing all life and glee, 

But never then wert thou 
So beautiful as now, 

Baby, Jfchou seem’st to me : 
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Thy little mouth half open, 
Thy soft lips quivering, 

As if, like summer air, 

Ruffling the rose leaves there, 
Thy soul were fluttering ! 
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